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Will Handle Them All Alike From I6 to 40mm. 
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ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago 


—is one of the prominent packers 
who have installed the latest model 


“BUFFALO” 


Self-Emptying SILENT CUTTER 


AY 


Model 57T—Shown below— 


will cut and empty 600 lbs. of meat in 514 minutes. It improves 
the quality of your sausage meat and greatly increases your yield 








Bowl is raised and lowered by compressed air! 


Patented 





It will pay you to investigate this machine—uwurite 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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What Must the Independent Meat Retailer Do 
to Meet Chain Competition? 


This is a discussion of one important phase of a study of the meat chain store and its influences—the relation of the 
retailer to the meat chain—made by E. L. Rhoades of the School of Commerce and Administration of the University of 


Chicago. 


It shows the fundamental relationship of the independent retail meat dealer to competition offered by the meat chain, 
or the food chain store of which meat is a part. Following are some of its salient deductions: 


The bigness of the chain has been over-empha- 
sized. 

Independent retailers who assume that the suc- 
cess of the chain lies in its size and brute force 
are in danger of chain competition—because they 
do not understand it properly. 

Chain meat markets are being opened rapidly, 
and their number and volume of sales will soon be 
far greater than at present. 

How can the independent meat retailer meet this 
competition ? 

He is faced with a challenge. 
his hands? 

Why Meat Chains Have Grown 
What are the reasons for meat chain growth? 
They are listed as: 
1. Some general merchandising trends. 
2. Some costs of doing business. 
3. Some modern merchandising practices. 

Many of the costs, and so many of the weak- 
nesses of the modern merchandising system, are 
traceable to jealousies and misunderstandings be- 
tween the different units in the trade—between the 
retailer and the wholesaler—between the whole- 
saler and the manufacturer. 

This old disorganized system—with its jealous- 


Will he throw up 


and high costs—is now in competition with the 
new system exemplified by the chain store and its 
collaborating institutions. There jealousies give 
way to confidence, and trade is expedited and costs 
are decreased. 

How to Compete with the Chain 

To successfully compete with the modern chain 
store it must be met on equal economic grounds. 

The language of organized retailers must be 
economic language—commercial language of goods 
and service, not legislative oratories or public re- 
crimination.” 

The chain store is a signal that industry and 
commerce must clean house and serve the public 
more effectively. 

Efforts of organizations of retailers designed 
purely for fighting purposes have been energy 
worse than wasted. 

Retailers should study methods and costs in- 
volved in distribution. 

They should look fairly and sympathetically at 
the wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ problems, and 
in cooperation with these units work out substan- 
tial improvements in business methods. 

These are only a few of the important points brought out 


by Mr. Rhoades in the accompanying paper on “Chain Meat 
Markets—What They Mean to the Independent Retailer,” which 





ies, misunderstandings, inefficiencies, inaccuracies, 


he presented on August 7 to the convention of the National 
Retail Meat Dealers Association at Detroit, Mich. 


Chain Meat Markets—What They Mean to the Independent Retailer 


By E. L. Rhoades, School of Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago 


There is a very common mis- 
take made in thinking of chain 
stores. 


Most of us are “eye-minded,” 


and we can best comprehend the 


large numbers of stores we have 


seen that belong to the same 
chain. Furthermore, most pub- 
lished reports on chain store ac- 
tivity have stressed the size or 
bigness of the chain. 


We have overemphasized big- 


ness, and in some way associated 
it with a crushing power, purely 
by reason of this bigness. 

We are constantly looking for 
places where mere size and force 
tend to dominate—and overlook- 
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ing much more essential points 
of quality of merchandising and 
correctness of distribution meth- 
ods. 

If any retailer assumes that 
the success of the chain lies in its 
size and brute force, in beating 
down manufacturers’ prices and 
exerting a domineering attitude 
toward competition—then he is 
in danger of its competition, 
primarily because he does not 
understand it properly—not be- 
cause it is so big. 


Grocery Chain Meat Markets. 

Estimates differ, but there are proba- 
bly from 10,000 to 12,000 meat markets 
now run by chain grocery companies— 
one estimate has been as high as 15,- 
000—and there are probably about 
2,000 shops belonging to straight meat 
chains. Thus we have a total of 12,- 
000 to 15,000 chain meat markets. 

What percentage of the total outlets 
is this? Perhaps fifteen per cent; per- 
haps only ten or twelve per cent. 

Estimates of total retail meat mar- 
kets are not dependable. We have re- 
ceived estimates ranging from 70,000 
to 200,000. No census has been taken 
in that field. After carefully checking 
all estimates available and reducing 
them to figures on complete retail meat 
markets, not including groceries with 
provisions departments, we have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that there are 
probably not many more than 100,000 
complete meat markets, and that the 
number must surely fall under 150,000. 

We have no complete survey of the 
relative quantities of product handled, 
but the accompanying table represents 
the percentage of meats handled by 
chain stores in a number of our leading 
cities, as of January, 1929. 

Per cent of Chain Meat Business. 

These percentages are based on pack- 
ers’ sales to chains and to independents 
as reported by about one hundred local 
packers and branch house managers. 
With allowance for one chain that has 
elaborate packing facilities of its own, 
the table represents very well the per- 
centage of the retail trade handled by 
chains in the cities represented. 

We have not calculated the rate of 
increase, but we know that chain meat 
markets are being opened very rapidly, 
and their number and the volume of 
their sales will soon be far greater than 
it is at present. 

The trend toward combination food 
markets is forcing the chain to add 
meats to its grocery line. And some 
of the chains are finding short cuts in 
merchandising methods which permit 
them to make a profit on meats besides. 
The increase is practically certain to 
continue. 
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Extent of Chain Meat Development. 








Per cent Per cent 
of of 
Outlets. Sales 
PPL LeEery Pry 21.0 13.5 
CURE. 6c ceca cesesewes 21.9 13.9 
ME Fos 6 a-56 pikes ones 18.0 2 
a ey ee 10.0 é 
| eee 4.5 Jone 
ES oe 9.6 12.5 
PEN . vhipiccissne eens 26.5 17.1 
REEL 5 5906s 5:50 '4.0:0 0018 i 3.7 
Indianapolis 14.3 
Louisville 12.5 
Memphis 2 14.7 
Boston » 5 11.5 
Providence -2 21.7 
RE oo. s dae seee oenes on 9.8 16.3 
ih 6.7 7.3 
OO Serr 22.4 18.0 
EE S55 4K we a6'% 8.8 12.3 
IND aches oh ay an 23.3 23.0 
Total, average per cent. 13.9 14.5 








So much for the general background. 
More of this might easily degenerate 
into just another chain store talk. 

I am neither for nor against the 
chain store. But in the discussion that 
follows I expect to confine myself to 
the problems of the independent retail- 
er in meeting such competition, and to 
keep clearly in mind the business prob- 
lems of such retailers, rather than take 
any general social point of view. 

Are Chain Meat Stores Growing? 

The statistics which are used here 
are based on figures given by members 
of the National Retail Meat Associa- 
tion. The data will be found to be self- 
explanatory. They are abstracted from 
complete reports on the survey, which 
are available in printed form. 

In considering these statistics it is 
well to keep in mind that they are 
based on the experience of a selected 
list of capable retailers. We may as- 
sume that the average retailer has not 
fared quite so well. 


ARE CHAIN MEAT STORES INCREASING 
RAPIDLY? 

Small 

cities. 

SO way “OR wc ce rcecdvesecs 27 13 

Be I oc ccc esscn cue 15 34 

DO YOU EXPECT THEM TO CONTINUE TO 

INCREASE? 

Ne Rn ov vsakacssscaseee 20 

| die sev eeeT eT ere erie 12 24 

WHAT PERCENTAGE OF BUSINESS IN YOUR 

CITY IS NOW DONE BY CHAINS? 
Avge. of estimates, 19.9 27.5 13.7 


WHAT QUALITY OF MEATS DO CHAINS 
CARRY IN YOUR CITY? 
NE TE 55 5 5's 00.0 %0 34.55.5696 55.4050 0 550 ee 
“All grades’’ say 
“High grade’ say 
PE TC Ga ooo sao 2 cscncecvonsevs 22% 


WHAT PRICES DO CHAINS CHARGE? 
(for the same grades of meat) 


Same prices as independents, say........38.3% 
EXigher PEICOS, GRY cass icc ccccccvccvcccves 17.3% 
a ere er rT ere ee 44.4% 
NET DECREASE IN VOLUME OF SALES 
PER STORE. 
Cities 
Chain store with 
All cities less chain 
cities, (20% plus) trade. 
Percentage reporting a 
decrease in volume... .42.1% 51.4 28.9 
Percentage reporting 
no decrease in volume.43.2 31.4 57.9 


DECREASE IN PROFITS. 

Percentage reporting re- 

duction of profits... .64.2 85.7 52.7 
Percentage suffering no 

reduction in profits. .19.4 11.4 28.9 

REFRIGERATED SHOW COUNTERS PUR- 

CHASED DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS. 
By those in chain store cities 6% 
Ky those in cities with less chain trade... 
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WEEKLY VOLUME OF SALES. 
Cities with 


Chain store less chain 


cities trade 
Avge. sales per store.......... $1,444 $1,451 
Avge. sales per employee...... $ 280 $ 309 


PERCENTAGE OF RETAILERS REPORTING 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
TED cae Giin cscs drecnsacccd oseace 26.7% 
SE GUD Sc wree ccs cc ccvcceveceavecces 62.0% 
DELIVERY POLICY. 

Cities with 
Chain store less chain 


cities. trade. 
Delivering more than formerly. .34.3% 39.5% 
Delivering less than formerly. .20.0% 10.5% 


CREDIT EXTENSION. 
Cities with 
Chain store less chain 


cities. trade. 

Extending more credit than 

EE chive ex500scenes o's» caeenee 23.6% * 
Extending less credit than 

EET 456 va 50 yneaseas 005s ceee 13.1 

CREDIT LOSSES. 

Increasing credit losses........ 17.1% 7.9% 
Decreasing credit losses........ 17.1 34.2* 


SIDE LINES ADDED. 
Groceries added by .....sccccsevce. 
oe ae es eee 
Fruits and vegetables ........... 
Always had complete food stores 12 

No great difference in this trend between chain 
store cities and other areas. 

Analyzing the Situation. 

Although some of the above data pre- 
sents a rather disturbing situation, I 
hope that there has been nothing in it 
that has led you to think that you 
should throw up your hands and get out 
of business. 

It is a challenging situation and con- 
stitutes a problem. Let us analyze this 
problem carefully, in an unbiased man- 
ner, and see just what are the reasons 
for the present rapid development of 
the chain meat system. And let us see 
what the independent may find in it 
that he himself may capitalize upon to 
improve his own business. 


Reasons for Meat Chain Growth. 





1. Some general merchandising 
trends. 

2. Some costs of doing business. 

3. Some modern merchandising 
practices. 


I.—Among the general merchandis- 

ing trends we may list: 

a. The trend toward large, complete 
food stores. 

b. The cash and carry idea has been 
gaining. 

c. This is an era of newspaper shop- 
ping. 

d. There is a_ prevailing opinion 
among people that the chains sell 
cheaper. 

IIl.—Some of the cost 

may be listed as follows: 

a. Cost of goods 

Rent 
». Equipment 

d. Credit costs 

e. Advertising costs 

f. Personnel costs 

III.—Some of the modern merchan- 

dising practices may be listed as fol- 
lows: 

a. Proper store locations. 

b. Convenience of store layout. 
(Continued on page 54.) 
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Progress All Along the Line in the Meat Industry 


What Is Being Done by Producer 
Packer and Retailer to Meet the 
New Situation in Food Competition 


By Wm. Whitfield 


None of us can doubt that we are to- 
day facing the most intense competi- 
tion we ever have known. Every busi- 
ness man and every industry having 
something to sell to the consumer are 
trying harder than ever to increase 
their sales. 

There is considerable evidence that 
we may look for more intense compe- 
tition in the future, and that we may 
expect to suffer from it unless we are 
prepared to keep abreast of progress. 

There are three ways in which we 
can meet the increasing competition of 
the future, and we seem to be prepar- 
ing ourselves in a most effective man- 
ner. 
Ways to Meet New Competition. 

In the first place, we can so increase 
our efficiency—in production, process- 
ing and distribution—that we can offer 
our products to consumers with the 
lowest possible spread from farm to 
table. , 

Next, we can so improve the quality 
and the appearance of our products 
that they will be more attractive to the 
consumers. 

Thirdly, we can tell the consumer 
more about the value and palatability 
of our products, so that she will value 
them more highly, and we can tell her 
more and better ways to use our prod- 
ucts so that they will give better re- 
sults and serve their purpose better. 

The more effectively we do all of 
these things, the more satisfactory our 
market will be in the future. 

Making Better Meat Animals. 

What are we doing to increase effi- 
ciency? 

To begin at the farm, the livestock 
producer constantly is striving to low- 
er his production costs and to improve 
his breeds to the end that the cost per 
pound of producing meats may be re- 
duced. This merely is a continuation 
of the work which has been going on 
steadily in the past. j 

You will recall the evolutions whic 
have taken place in the past in meat 
animal types. Where we once sold the 
consumer beef from a rangy, long- 
horned steer, which carried too much 
weight in the least valuable portions 
of the carcass, we now are marketing 
beef from a well-proportioned and bet- 


*Address before the National Retail Meat Deal- 
ers’ Association at Detroit, Mich., August 4, 1929, 


Woods, President Institute of American Meat Packers* 


ter-fed animal. In the case of sheep, 
we once sold mutton from animals 
raised primarily for the purpose of 
producing wool. 

We now are marketing younger and 
better-flavored product from animals 
which have been raised with some 
thought to meat quality. 

In the early days, the pork supply 
came from the so-called razorback hog, 
an extremely wasteful animal. Im- 
proved production methods soon 
brought forth the more efficient lard- 
type hog. But the job is not yet fin- 
ished. 

Consumers during recent years have 
begun to show a marked preference 
for a leaner product. Not only is such 
a product in demand but there is evi- 
dence that the meat-type hog needed to 
produce this product can be produced 
as economically as the fatter animal. 
The Institute is co-operating with a 
large state university and with various 
producer organizations to perfect meth- 
ods for producing meat-type hogs effi- 
ciently. 

This is just one phase of the research 
and effort which the Institute is aiding 
and conducting in the field of live stock 
production. This work, we believe, not 
only will result in the production of a 
better product, but also will help to 
bring about further economies in the 
cost of live stock production. 





WM. WHITFIELD WOODS. 


Next, let us consider the question of 
processing. 

Improvements in Processing. 

The packing industry has attained a 
world-wide reputation for operating 
efficiency. The industry, however, has 
not been content to sit back and rest 
on its reputation. Additional operating 
economies are being effected through 
the perfection of equipment, the intro- 
duction of new money-saving devices, 
and through the standardization of 
packinghouse equipment and supplies. 

Committees of practical packing- 
house experts have been at work for a 
number of years to eliminate unneces- 
sary sizes and styles of equipment and 
supplies and to suggest new or im- 
proved designs wherever necessary. 
Such subjects as improved rendering 
methods, prevention of meat spoilage, 
and a number of others also are being 
studied painstakingly—all for the pur- 
pose of improving our practices to the 
end that our products may be handled 
with greater economy. 

Three of the Institute’s departmental 
directors now are devoting almost their 
entire time to a study of curing meth- 
ods. They are seeking—not without 
success—a practical method of reduc- 
ing the time required for curing with- 
out lowering the quality of the prod- 
uct. If the time can be reduced, the 
industry will be able to save consider- 
able money and, at certain seasons of 
the year, the products can be made 
ready for market in a shorter time. 

Another department of the Institute 
is helping packers save money through 
co-operative purchasing of equipment 
and supplies, excluding live stock. 
Another department is working in the 
accounting field. 

These are some of the steps which 
are being taken to reduce the expenses 
of doing business. There are others of 
equal importance to which I shall refer 
shortly in another connection. 

Telling Consumer About Meat. 

Let us turn now to the problem of 
increasing the consumer’s regard for 
our products. The Institute has three 
separate departments at work develop- 
ing information about meat and pass- 
ing it on to the housewife. As I pointed 
out before, we have two methods of 
approach. 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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“New Competition” Puts Meats in 
Cigar Stores and Gas Stations 


The United Cigar Stores Company 
has acquired a substantial interest in 
the Hygrade Food Products Corpora- 
tion, in pursuance of the policy of the 
company to acquire stock in companies 
upon which it draws for supplies. 

Coincident with this announcement 
the Hygrade Corporation announced 
that it had taken over the operation 
of five plants formerly owned by Allied 
Packers, Inc., and at the same time had 
taken over the current assets, brands 
and trade-marks and other properties 
of Allied Packers. 

The plants taken over are located in 
Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Wheeling and 
Topeka, and the business of Allied 
Packers increases the Hygrade cus- 
tomer list to a total of over 19,000 
firms, including the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company, Park & Tilford, 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, and the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany. 

The interest which the United Cigar 
Stores Company has acquired has 
caused arrangements to be entered into 
whereby the Hygrade Corporation will 
supply the United Cigar Stores, Hap- 
piness Candy Stores, Neve Drug Stores 
and Whelan Drug Stores with products 
of the corporation. 


Also Sell Through Gas Stations. 

A contract is reported as having been 
entered into between the Hygrade Com- 
pany and the Beacon Oil Co., Inc., a 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
subsidiary, whereby the latter will erect 
food and refreshment stands at their 
service stations and serve Hygrade 
food products. 

Coincident with this announcement 
was the offering of $3,600,000 first and 
refunding mortgage convertible 6 per 
cent bonds of the Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, at 99%. The bonds, 
which mature January 1, 1949, will be 
convertible at the option of the holder 
into 20 shares of common stock for 
each $1,000 bond. The proceeds of the 
sale of these bonds will be used in con- 





nection with the acquisition of the busi- 
ness and five plants of Allied Packers, 
Inc., and the discharge of current obli- 
gations of those properties. 

Frank R. Warton, former president 
of Allied Packers, Inc., has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Hygrade Food Products Corpora- 
tion, which has taken over the Allied 
organization and plants. 

Other members of the board are 
Samuel Slotkin, president; A. Granat, 
vice-president, who is vice-president of 
United Cigar Stores Company; Theo- 
dore Smith, vice-president of Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Co., New York 
City; George P. Smith, of Smith & Gal- 
latin; Jacob Shapiro, president of the 
Trust Company of North America; J. 
A. Sisto and Graham Adams, of J. A. 
Sisto & Co.; E. F. Gillespie, of E. F. 
Gillespie & Co., Inc.; M. Rothenberger, 
of Jerome B. Sullivan & Co.; F. L. Han- 
over, and Morrell G. Gaines. 


a 
GENERAL FOODS CO. LINE UP. 
The General Foods Corporation, 


formerly Postum Company, Inc., an- 
nounces the complete reorganization of 
its subsidiary distributing companies 
effective August 1. 

The General Foods Sales Company, 
Inc., has been formed to take over the 
activities of its five subsidiary dis- 
tributing companies: Post Products 
Company, Inc., Baker Associated Com- 
panies, Inc., Hellmann Products Com- 
pany, Inc., Calumet-Certo Company, 
Inc., and La France Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 

The products distributed by the com- 
panies comprising General Foods in- 
clude Postum, Postum cereal, Post 
Toasties, Sanka and Maxwell House 
coffee, Minute tapioca, Swans Down 
flour, Baker’s chocolate, Grapenuts, 
Log Cabin syrup, Blue Ribbon mayon- 
naise, shredded cocoanut, Certo, Jell-o, 
Calumet baking powder, Sealshipt 
oysters, frosted fish fillets and several 
others. 
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Clarence Francis, vice-president of 
General Foods Corporation in charge 
of all sales activities, has been elected 
president of the new General Foods 
Sales Company, Inc. The vice-presi- 
dents of the new company are Carl 
Whiteman, James F. Brownlee, Marion 
C. Harper and Guy M. La Pierre. 

The various manufacturing com- 
panies of General Foods Corporation 
will continue their present identity and 
activities. Under this arrangement the 
well-known Postum name now returns 
to its original home in Battle Creek as 
Postum Company, Inc., manufacturers 
of the Battle Creek products. 

The announcement states that there 
will be no change in the Postum dis- 
tribution policy and the operations of 
the new company will be directed from 
twenty-six district offices. Damon E. 
Walke will be Eastern sales manager 
of General Foods Sales Company, Inc.; 
Arthur C. Unger will be in charge of 
the Western territory, while Ralph H. 
Whitemore will direct operations on the 
Pacific Coast. 

> 


NOTES OF THE “NEW COM- 
PETITION.” 

The Richard Hellman Co., a_ sub- 
sidiary of General Foods, Inc., has pur- 
chased the mayonnaise distributing 
business of the A. S. Spiess Sales Co., 
operating in New Orleans and_ sur- 
rounding territory. A. S. Spiess has 
been made local manager of the com- 
pany under the new ownership. 

The Hygrade Food Products Corpora- 
tion has entered into a contract with 
the Beacon Oil Co. of New Jersey, a 
Standard Oil subsidiary, under which 
the latter will erect food and refresh- 
ment stands at their service stations 
and serve Hygrade products. 

Reported food mergers include one 
which is said to plan the inclusion of 
the Beechnut Packing Company (meats, 
gum and confectionery) and the Cali- 
fornia Packing Company (fruit can- 
ning.) Beechnut has contracts for dis- 
tribution of candy and gum through the 
thousands of stores of the United Cigar 
Stores Co., which company has just 
bought a large stock interest in the 
Hygrade-Allied meat packing merger. 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE PRODUCTS IN ONE COMBINATION IN THE FOOD FIELD. 
Items manufactured and distributed by companies which have been taken into the General Foods Corporation. 


oysters are not shown in the picture. 


Fish and 


Meats may be next. 
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Sanitary Metal Utensils Save Money in Meat Plant 


Handling Costs Cut and Product 
Improved by Using Right Metals 
for Ham Retainers and Meat Pans 


Sanitation in all processing 
operations is a rule of up-to-date 
meat plants. 

While manufacturing cost and 
quality product have been factors 
influencing the design of equip- 
ment, sanitation in the plant has 
not been lost sight of. 

Many appliances used in the 
meat plant have been of wood— 
particularly benches, vats, tubs, 
etc. 

While in many ways wood 
served the purpose, it was difficult 
to clean and to keep clean, and it 
began to be replaced with metal 
as the advantages of this material 
from the upkeep and sanitation 
standpoint became evident. Steel 
or iron, either tinned or galvan- 
ized, was used. 

Avoid Rust and Corrosion 

Now the non-rusting and non- 
corroding metals are rapidly re- 
placing iron and steel as packers 
learn their advantages from acost 
standpoint, and as the sanitary 
features receive more attention. 

It is generally appreciated that 
these rustless metals and alloys 
are cheaper than iron or steel 
when the useful life of the mate- 
rial is taken into consideration. 

The fact that table tops, con- 





tainers, stuffing tubes, etc., made 
of these special metals outlast 
several times those made of iron 
or steel has been the principal 
factor deciding their adoption in 
many plants. 

There are other savings, however, 
with which many plant owners are not 
familiar, which result from the use of 
these metals for small containers such 
as ham boilers and meat loaf pans. Not 
the least important of these is the 
smaller expense necessary to keep them 
clean and in a sanitary condition. 


Saving Made in Cleaning Cost. 

One of the larger Western packing 
plants recently made a thorough inves- 
tigation of its cleaning costs, including 
the cost of cleaning meat loaf pans and 
ham retainers. 

This company has approximately 
1,200 Monel metal and 560 aluminum 
meat loaf pans in daily use. These 
have to be cleaned every day. The 
washing is done by mechanical means, 
but the pans have to be rubbed dry by 
hand. 

As far as the washing is concerned, 
the cost is the same for all types, aver- 
aging about 1/5c per pan per day. 

The greater proportion of the cost 
of cleaning, however, is expended for 
labor. In this connection it was found 
that the cost is less for the pans made 
of the special metals. 





It is thus quite apparent that special 
metal for meat loaf pans is an invest- 
ment that soon justifies itself in clean- 
ing costs alone, quite apart from the 
fact that they have a longer life, which 
brings the yearly capital cost down to 
a very low point. 

Washing and Cleaning Ham Retainers. 


This company also has in use 5,000 
aluminum ham boilers and 500 Monel 
ham boilers. During the off-season 
from 800 to 2,750 of these utensils are 
used daily, but in summer they are all 
needed. 

These retainers have to be washed 
every time they are used. The average 
cost of cleaning in this case was found 
to be 1c per retainer. Here again the 
cost of cleaning these metals was found 
to be much more economical than with 
older types. 

This particular plant is also effecting 
a worth-while economy through the use 
of special metals for chili con carne 
pans. These are the 1-lb. size, and 
although they have been in use but a 
short time, they are standing up very 
well and show no signs of wear. 


Metals for Veal Loaf Pans. 


This company formerly used chili con 
carne pans of galvanized metal, but had 
poor success with them. They corroded 
badly and had a service life of only 
three or four months. 

Some interesting figures regarding 





USING A RUSTLESS AND NON-CORROSIVE METAL FOR HAM RETAINERS, MEAT LOAF PANS AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


At the left is shown a truck of liver cheese in monel metal pans ready to go into the cooking vat. 
Pans of this metal have a long life, do not dent easily and are cheaper to clean than tinned iron 
Views in the plant of John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


pound pans of chili con carne. 
or steel. 


In addition there is no trouble with spots on the product. 


At the right are 48 one- 
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monel metal veal loaf pans have been 
given by one of the larger Chicago 
packers. 

This company has 10,000 of these 
pans in service, many of which are five 
years old. Had the firm purchased 
steel, black iron or tinned pans it would 
have had to replace them at least twice, 
it is said, for every monel metal pan. 
At the same time it would have been 
necessary to have each tinned steel pan 
retinned at least five times, at a cost 
of 25c per pan. 

Black iron tinned pans cost from 60c 
to $1.00 each, while pans of mone! metal 
cost in the neighborhood of $2.35. On 
this basis, and using the figures quoted 
in the previous paragraph, it is not dif- 
ficult to determine which metal is the 
cheaper to use for these pans. 

In this plant no studies of the cost of 
cleaning the smaller utensils have been 
made. But it is admitted by plant offi- 
cials that the cost of cleaning these 
pans is less than would be the cost of 
cleaning pans made of metals which 
corrode more readily, or are dependent 
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Old Mister Rust! 


Two superintendents listening 
to a talk on modern methods and 
equipment: 

“What do you think about this 
monel metal, Bill?” 


“Not for me! Costs too much. 
Galvanized is plenty good 
enough.” 

But he found out later—in 
spoiled product and extra labor 
cost—how expensive a partner 
was Old Mr. Rust! 























All of these troubles have now been 
done away with. 

In addition to the high resistance to 
denting and other injuries from hard 
usage, these special metals possess 
toughness which allows utensils made 
from them to be reshaped with very 
little breakage. 

Will Stand Hard Usage. 

When properly designed and made, 
such utensils have been found by pack- 
ing plants which have kept careful cost 








SAUSAGE STUFFING TABLES WITH MONEL METAL TOPS. 

The use of metals with a longer life and a lower upkeep expense than tinned or 
galvanized iron or steel is being extended rapidly in the meat packing industry. Such 
metals are especially desirable where sanitation and cleaning costs are factors and 
where rust and corrosion have to be taken into consideration. 


for their sanitary qualities upon coated 
surfaces. 
Trouble With Liver Cheese. 

This same company has had over 
eight years’ experience with liver 
cheese pans made of monel metal. 

Prior to the adoption of this metal 
for these pans considerable trouble was 
experienced, due to the fact that green 
spots appeared on the product. The 
pans also rusted badly—particularly 
after they had been retinned two or 
three times—and paper was necessary 
to protect the product cooked in them. 
The cost of this paper was about $1.50 
per pan per year. 


records to be really economical from 
the standpoint of easy cleaning and long 
life. In fact, the use of these metals 
has been so satisfactory for pans, ham 
boilers and other small articles that 
their uses are being expanded rapidly. 

Many extensive installations of monel 
metal trolleys and trolley rails, hangers, 
meat. hooks and caul fat boxes have 
been made. In these cases, also, it has 
been found that there is a material sav- 
ing in the gleaning costs. 

The strength and toughness of this 
latter metal recommends its use for all 
items of equipment subject to heavy 
loads and strains, especially where 
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sanitary qualities are essential. Such 
equipment is especially desirable in 
plants where the brine spray system of 
refrigeration is employed. 

———&—_—_ 

FOR BETTER TRADE PRACTICES. 

In view of the fact that meetings of 
the Commission on Elimination of 
Waste and the Committee on Distribu- 
tion Problems of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers will be held on 
August 16, a review of the steps which 
have been taken so far by the Insti- 
tute for the eradication of unfair and 
uneconomic trade practices through the 
holding of a Trade Practice Conference 
in the fall seems particularly pertinent 
at this time. Briefly these steps are as 
follows: 

1. At a meeting of the Commission 
on Elimination of Waste on May 24, 
certain rules and recommendations re- 
garding trade practices were drawn up 
for presentation for the entire industry. 
Some of these had been recommended 
by the Committee on Distribution Prob- 
lems and the Special Committee to 
Study Live Stock Marketing Methods. 

2. Immediately after this meeting 
of the Commission six regional meet- 
ings were held throughout the country 
for the purpose of getting the views of 
the entire Institute membership on the 
recommendations that had been drawn 
up by the Commission. 

3. At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Institute on June 24 
eleven of these recommendations were 
approved as resolutions to be presented 
before the forthcoming Trade Practice 
Conference. 

Certain recommendations were re- 
ferred back to the Commission by the 
Executive Committee for further con- 
sideration, in the light of suggestions 
made at the regional meetings and by 
the Executive Committee. New ma- 
terial which was suggested by regional 
groups and member firms has been re- 
ferred to the proper Institute com- 
mittees and sections of the commissions 
for consideration. This material will 
be considered by the Commission on 
August 16. 

On the morning of that same day the 
Committee on Distribution Problems 
will “clear” to the Commission material 
logically falling in the field of distri- 
bution and selling. This will enable the 
Commission to act expeditiously. 

The recommendations of the Com- 
mission at the meeting on August 16 if 
accepted by the Executive Committee, 
which will meet at an early date, will 
be added to the rules already adopted 
for consideration at the proposed Trade 
Practice Conference. 

—-- Ye 


Watch “Wanted” page for oppor- 
tunities. 
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Finding New Markets 


Improvements and developments in 
transportation methods and equipment, 
the use of refrigerants new to the meat 
industry and new methods of packing 
have made it possible for many pack- 
ers to affect economies in shipping 


costs, to enter territories formerly 
closed to them and to sell on markets 


heretofore beyond their reach. 

As illustrative of what is possible 
along this line, one Chicago packer is 
shipping frankfurts and fancy “ready- 
to-serve” specialties by express to 
points 1,000 miles from his plant. 

He packs the merchandise in ordinary 
wooden shipping containers, lined with 
In the center of each 
shipment he places a piece of solid 


carbon dioxide. 


heavy paper. 


This is contained in a 
pasteboard box in which slits are cut to 
permit the gas to escape, thus main- 
taining the low temperature. His prod- 
ucts arrive at their destinations in first- 
class condition. 

Another packer in the South recently 
placed several insulated trucks in serv- 
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ice to reach markets 100 to 150 miles 
from his plant that he could not serve 
previously, due to poor railroad con- 
nections. He can now serve this ter- 
ritory better than any of his competi- 
tors, and is getting a large share of 
the business in it. 

A plant in the Central West is ship- 
ping fresh meats in barrels by ordinary 
freight to points 24 hours distant. The 
meat is refrigerated by solid carbon 
dioxide placed in the center of the ship- 
ment. There never has been a com- 
plaint against the condition of the meat 
on its arrival. 

Markets for meats and meat prod- 
ucts are where one finds them. 
packers, 


Many 
particularly those doing a 
local business, might profitably analyze 
the situation to determine whether or 
not they can open up new territories 
that, for one reason or another, have 
been closed to them, taking into consid- 
eration the new aids to distant meat 
marketing. 
a 


Value of Pork Meat Tests 


An interesting study was recently 
made by two New Zealand investiga- 
tors to determine the physical compo- 
sition of native pork animals slaugh- 
tered for export, and the relative 
amounts of visible fat, lean, bone and 
skin in the usual retail cuts. 

Hogs of the bacon type were studied, 
their shrunken live weights ranging 
from 117 to 148 lbs. One side of the 
carcass of each of 23 hogs was used in 
the experiment. The dressed weight of 
the animals ranged from 77 to 82 per 
cent of the live weight. This yield 
included the leaf fat, the kidney and 
the head. 

No great variation was shown in the 
proportion of total cuts to total carcass 
weight. The head was found to supply 
from 9 to 15 per cent of the carcass 
weight and to show the greatest yield 
variation of any part of the carcass. 

The hams were found to average 
55.2 per cent of lean meat, the shoul- 
ders 55.8 per cent, the loin 52.5 per cent 
and the belly 38.3 per cent. The total 
retail cuts averaged 49.2 per cent lean 
and 30.6 per cent fat. The balance was 
bone and skin. 

The ham furnished from 28 to 34 per 
cent of the retail cuts of the carcass, 
the loin from 12 to 19 per cent, the 
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belly from 12 to 17 per cent and the 
shoulder from 11 to over 16 per cent. 

The authors present their data merely 
as showing the physical composition of 
the individual retail cuts supplied from 
New Zealand pork for export. 

The average American hog, being of 
the lard rather than the bacon type, and 
being slaughtered at heavier weights 
than those shown in the New Zealand 
test, would probably yield a higher per- 
centage of fat and a lower lean content. 

Whether hogs of the American or the 
New Zealand type will grow in popu- 
larity in the export trade remains to be 
seen. It is also a question whether the 
higher fat yielding type of hog will 
continue popular in the domestic trade. 

One thing is certain, and that is that 
the American packer can sell lean meat 
easier than fat meat, and that when 
price levels are on a higher plane there 
is less consumer discrimination against 
lean meat cuts than against those show- 
ing thick layers of fat. 

Tests made from time to time on the 
composition of pork meats, and the re- 
lation of this composition to consumer 
demand and price return, might yield 
data of considerable practical interest 
to both pork packer and hog producer. 

a 


Beef Packers Miss Bet 


“I never ate such delicious cookies,” 
said a visitor to California to a local 
food dealer. “How can you make them 
so good?” 

“Oh, these cookies are known all up 
and down the Pacific Coast,” he re- 
plied. “Others have tried to imitate 
them without success. I am told the 
secret is that they are made with oleo 
oil.” 

Think of it! 
house centers must go to California to 


Residents of packing- 


find the best utilization of a well-known 
packinghouse product. 

The market for oléo oil has been 
none too satisfactory for a long time. 
If beef packers were really wide awake, 
would they not develop the outlet for 
this unusual product? 

It is a superior fat for the bakery 
trade. If prepared and merchandised 
to the satisfaction of that trade, the 
demand would be materially widened. 

When this is done there may be less 
complaint of the market on oleo oil. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Quality Sausage Pays 


Does it pay the smaller sausage mak- 
er to make a quality sausage? 

This question has arisen in the minds 
of some sausage makers as a result of 
the advocacy of quality sausage by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. One sau- 
sage maker writes as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are readers of your magazine and are aware 
of the campaign for ‘‘better sausage’’ that you 
put on. 

We have advocated better sausage, but at the 
present time are figuring on cheaper sausage. 
We have always used nothing but pork trimmings, 
boneless chucks and bull meat with a little cereal. 
We also use outside coloring, but not very strong. 

It is absolutely impossible for us to maintain 
the quality of sausage that we are putting out at 
the price we can get for it. 

Some packers are selling their sausage in this 
section for less than we can buy sausage ma- 
terials from them for. 

Sausage is selling entirely too cheap, consid- 
ering the cost of sausage materials. If everyone’s 
price could be raised so that quality could be 
maintained, I think it would be better for all 
concerned. 

It seems to us the best way to do is to educate 
salesmen to sell according to quality and not to 
sell on price alone. 

Referring to this sausagemaker’s re- 
action to the constant advocacy of bet- 
ter sausage and the reasons why he 


feels he must cheapen his formulas. 


It is recognized that there is a de- 
mand for an inexpensive sausage made 
largely from meat products such as 
tripe, hog stomachs, weasand meat, 
cracklings, flour, cheek meat, etc. How- 
ever, this demand is not indicative of 
the trade as a whole. 


Sausage makers who do not slaugh- 
ter, and do not produce the above prod- 
ucts, cannot compete and must figure on 
a higher quality product to sell at a 
higher price. As a rule this is the 
policy of the smaller concerns, the most 
of which are highly successful. 

This inquirer is evidently using the 
best of meats, which must be strictly 
fresh—the fresher the better—as they 
will take more water and make a 
sweeter, better-flavored product. Some 
meat products may be used to ad- 
vantage, and where possible hot bull 
meat is cheaper because it will take so 
much more water. 


Trend is Toward Quality. 

The trend in sausage manufacture is 
toward better quality, and the increase 
in volume for years past has been in 
the better quality product, not the 
cheap, poor quality sausage. 

The manufacture and processing has 
much to do with the appearance, qual- 
ity and cost. Some sausage makers are 
able to use less expensive raw material 


and produce a cheaper and better ar- 
ticle than others using the best. 

The advisability of using outside col- 
or or flour in high-grade sausage is 
questioned. The best sausage makers 
are discouraging it, and properly so, as 
colors and fillers should be left for the 
less costly grades of sausage. 

One thing must be kept in mind—and 
that is that labor, distribution and over- 
head cost no more for good quality 
than for poor, and that the difference 
in cost of raw material is surprisingly 
small. If this inquirer has a trade that 
does not appreciate or demand high 
quality sausage, an advertising cam- 
paign of education may do the trick. 

Advertising and Salesmanship. 


The local manufacturer would seem 
to have many advantages in service and 
in being able to furnish fresh product, 
and these advantages could be capi- 
talized on, in addition to quality. 

This correspondent is absolutely right 
that salesmen should be educated to sell 
quality and not price. Those who sell 
on a price basis are only “order tak- 
ers,” and real salesmen should be able 
to meet their competition, provided they 
are backed up with uniformly good 
quality product. 
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Making Dry | 


Sausage 


It is only recently that these 
delicious products have been 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
controlled —— and hu- 
midities are essential, especially 
in the hangin 

A recent i 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed operating conditions, tem- 
I peratures and humidities needed 

to make dry sai It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 

ing bench clear through to the 
sales end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 








following coupon, together with |] 


5c in stamps. 


Editor The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, IIl 
Please send me your reprint on 


“spies Dry Sausage.” 
not ® subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 





room. 
ustrated article in |] 





5c in stamps enclosed. 





It might be of advantage to this in- 
quirer to buy livestock and have it 
slaughtered locally. He is in the heart 
of an agricultural section and this 
would give him raw material at a some- 
what lower figure than it can be bought 
on the open market. 


There are many ways to meet the 
competition of the lower grades of sau- 
sage, and certainly the lowering of 
quality should not be considered as one 
of them. 

~— -4fe-—-— 


Ham Curing Trouble 


An Eastern meat dealer complains 
of trouble he is having with his pickled 
hams. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Would like to get some advice regarding corned 
hams. I am having trouble with mine. The rind 
on them has a blue color, but the inside seems 
to be thoroughly corned. When the 
smoked they appear very dark. 

I use a galvanized can holding 30 hams and 
keep the temperature of the cooler at 38 to 40 
degs. 

Can you explain where the trouble lies? 1 never 
had such results in previous years. 

The use of a galvanized can for cur- 
ing hams in sweet pickle is advised 
against. A wooden tierce would be bet- 
ter. It is possible that the zinc in the 
galvanized iron is responsible for the 
blue color on the skin of the hams of 
which this inquirer complains. 

After each batch of meat is cured 
the container should be thoroughly 
sterilized with hot water and some 
good cleaner especially designed for 
the purpose. Then it should be put 
out in the sun to thoroughly dry out. 


hams are 


Sweet pickle cuts will turn a pur- 
plish color if allowed to remain in the 
curing pickle too long, especially when 
the temperature of the pickle or of the 
room fluctuates too much. 

fe 


This Beef Lacked Fat 


An Eastern meat dealer writes re- 
garding an unusual condition in beef. 
He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

1 have been a butcher and in the meat business 
since a young man, but the other day I came 
across a condition I could not account for. I 


bought a side of beef—it was a stag—from a 
local wholesale house, and the same day cooked 
a piece from the shoulder and the broth was of 
a milky color. The meat after becoming cold 


looked like pickled meat. 
Can you tell me the reason for this? 


This condition was probably due to 
emaciation in the animal, which is not 
uncommon in old stags and bulls. The 
muscle tissue of such animals is soft, 
flabby and watery, and shows a total 
absence of normal fat. 
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Trim on Bacon Bellies 


A Western curer feels that bellies 
are being delivered to him that are not 
up to specifications. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

The specifications for bacon which I am sup- 
posed to see followed are those outlined in ‘‘The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia.’’ The average weight of 
the bellies we buy is 14 lbs. 

The bellies being offered to me show from one 
to two inch scribe marks, and are practically all 
fat for the width of the scribe. They are not 
trimmed on the belly side and the flank end is 
left rather rough. 

Is there any change in specifications since those 
published in ‘‘The Packer’s Encyclopedia ?’’ 

There is a slight change in the word- 
ing of the regulations covering Board 
of Trade grading of bellies from that 
given in “The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” 
but no change in the meaning. The 
present wording is as follows: 

“Clear Bellies—Shall be made from 
smooth sides, after the back has been 
removed, reasonably square cut and 
trim, and free of bone. No bellies dam- 
aged in scribing shall be classed as 
standard. 

“Clear Bellies, Square Cut and Seed- 
less.—Shall be made from smooth sides 
of barrow hogs, after the back has 
been removed, or from sows, provided 
that they are cut down, until the seed, 
if any, is removed. To be free of bone 
and trimmed square on all edges. No 
belly damaged in scribing, or extremely 
long and narrow, or wide and short, 
will be classed as standard.” 

Bellies weighing 14 lbs. average are 
quite heavy for sweet pickle or dry 
cure bacon, and must necessarily be 
taken from heavy hogs. Barrow bellies 
do not require trimming on the belly 
side, except to square them. 

To be standard, the belly should not 
show any scribe marks as this inquirer 
says the bellies being delivered to him 
show, and they should not be cut wider 
than where scribed. 

A piece 2 to 3 in. wide may be cut 
off the shoulder and smoked separately. 
This makes a good moving cut. The 
flank should be cut square. 

It would seem that this inquirer is 
entitled to a better trim than he is 
getting on the bellies being delivered 
to him. 

—--— fo 

REFRIGERATING THE PACKAGE. 

One problem in the marketing of 
frosted food products has been some 
means of getting these products to the 
ultimate consumer in prime condition. 
It is reported that a device has now 
been perfected which it is said will 
meet the demand for a practical, san- 
itary and economical dry refrigerant 
to protect the “carry-out” package be- 
tween the store and the home. By 
means of this device it is claimed car- 
bon dioxide can be converted right at 
the counter into a solid disc with a 
low temperature, which will preserve 


a package of frosted product for sev- 
eral hours. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 








PACKINGHOUSE COOKERY. 
By P. L. Campbell. 

The future trend of any industry de- 
pends upon its ability to meet the de- 
mands that our advancing civilization 
makes. Any industry that has well 
served mankind, has prospered, and 
has changed as generation followed 
generation. 

The candle-maker’s shop of yester- 
day is the electric light producing 
plant of today. The hand loom of old 
is now a textile mill. 

The community butcher traveling 
from farm to farm, dressing whatever 
stock the family needed, was the fore- 
runner of the public abattoir. The pub- 
lic abattoir, taking its pay in kind, ac- 
cumulated stocks of meat that had to 
be sold for immediate consumption or 
processed, thereby gradually develop- 
ing into the packinghouse of today. 

The ‘preparing of food has been so 
closely allied with, and is so much a 
part of life itself, that the meat pack- 
ing industry has developed with the 
ever-changing methods of living. As 
life has become more complex and more 
diversions have occupied man’s time, 
mass production has gradually as- 
sumed the duties of slaughtering and 
processing the meat products. As a 
result of mass production, a better 
product at a smaller cost has been 
turned out than hitherto. 

Gradually our packinghouses are 
adding cookery. Packinghouse cook- 
ery is yet in its infancy, but it will 
grow to lusty manhood, as cookery is 
a direct step in advance and is a part 
of food preparation. 

Mass slaughtering and mass curing, 
coupled with refrigeration and trans- 
portation, have made the meat packing 
industry one of the world’s largest and 
most efficiently conducted businesses. 
Mass cookery will add more strength. 
Its practicality and success are already 
assured. 

 . 


MEASURING BEARING WEAR. 
By W. F. Schaphorst. 

Every user of shafting knows that a 
loose shaft will “wiggle.” The looser 
the shaft, the greater the wiggle. In 
other words, the looser the shaft, the 
greater the so-called “clearance.” 

However, very few users of shafts 
know that this wiggle characteristic 
may be utilized for determining the 
amount of clearance between the shaft 
and its bearing. And what is more, it 
eliminates the necessity of a micrometer 
or fine hair-breadth measurements. 
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The sketch herewith shows how it is 
accomplished, and it also shows clearly 
why it is possible to measure clear- 
ance in this way. 

Take the shaft out of the bearing and 
measure its length L in inches. Then 
shove it part way back into the bear- 
ing, distance I, which might be called 
the “distance of insertion.” 

It is obvious that the distance D is 
directly proportional to the clearance. 
The greater the clearance, the greater 
the distance D. If there is no clearance 
whatever the end of the shaft cannot 
be moved. 

Of course if it is a long shaft it can 
be deflected owing to the elasticity of 
the shaft. This matter of deflection 
must of course be taken into consider- 
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WHEN BEARING IS OUT OF ROUND. 

The clearance between the shaft and a 
worn bearing may be determined by 
noting the dimensions indicated in this 
sketch and applying the formula given in 
the accompanying article. 


ation if the shaft is long. If the shaft 
is short and large in diameter, deflection 
may be neglected. 

After making all of the measure- 
ments suggested and shown on the 
sketch, multiply the movement distance 
D by the insertion distance I in inches 
and divide by twice the length of the 
shaft L in inches. The result will be 
the clearance in inches. 

For example, if D = 4”; I = 1"; and 
L = 10”—application of the above rule 
tells us that the clearance between the 
shaft and bearing is 0.0125”. 

This sketch has been exaggerated to 
show the principle behind this method 
of determining clearance. 

It is obvious that this method is 
useful also for determining whether or 
not a bearing is out of round, and if so 
how much. This is accomplished by 
measuring the distance D in several 
directions. 

————— 
JUNE BRITISH PORK IMPORTS. 


Imports of bacon into Great Britain 
during June, 1929, totaled 71,904,000 
lbs., or some 16,000,000 lbs. below May 
and 14,000,000 lbs. below June, 1928, 
according to advices from the U. S. 
Agricultural Commissioner at London. 
All chief sources contributed to the de- 
cline, the United States shipping some 
3,000,000 Ibs. less than in May but more 
than a year ago. Imports of hams, 
chiefly from the United States, exceeded 
10,000,000 lbs., about equal to June, 
1928, but below the May, 1929, total. 
Lard imports totaled 20,000,000 Ibs. or 
less than in May, 1929, but above the 
total for June, 1928. 
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Now Is the Time for the Packer to Watch His Step! 


Packers have entered the last 
quarter of their fiscal year—the 
period when the results of the 
previous nine months can be 
changed either into greater profit 
or into loss. 

Hogs have been too plentiful. The 
packer’s principal need at this time is 
for a hog supply sufficient for fresh 
pork demands only. He does not want 
to send any large supply of product to 
storage. : 

It is the period when he cleans up his 
stocks, with the idea of closing his year 
with small inventories and a gwod 
realization on product moved out. 

At this season—almost more than 
any other—hogs should be bought at a 


cut-out profit, particularly sows and 
packer hogs. A good cut-out profit on 
these grades will help the situation ma- 
terially. 

Packers are urged to give serious 
thought to the problem before them. 

Just because hogs are bought at 
somewhat lower prices should not in- 
fluence packers in accepting low prices 
for product in storage. Remember, this 
product has come from higher-priced 
hogs, and the addition of carrying 
charges has placed the cost way out 
of line with that of product from hogs 
bought to better advantage. 

Stocks generally are in conservative 
volume and are not burdensome. There 
has been and still is a good demand for 
product. This demand will continue, 


even though a slight slacking up in 
trade is to be expected from time to 
time. 


The trouble with many packers is 
that when this slackening does come 
they are inclined to accept bids at a 
big decline in price, thinking only of 
the current trading situation. 

The following "Short Form Hog Test,” 
worked out on the basis of live hog and 
product prices at Chicago on August 7, 
1929, indicates that hogs are cutting out 
slightly better than they did a month 
ago, but are still showing considerable 
losses, ranging all the way from 92c per 
hog on the light averages to $2.37 on the 
225-250-lb. averages. 

Credits and costs per 100 Ibs. live 
weight are average and are more or less 
arbitrary. Every packer should use his 
own actual costs and credits in working 
out the test. 


SHORT FORM HOG TEST 


Columns headed PRICE and AMOUNT are figured from product prices in “The National Provisioner 
Daily Market Service” of August 7, 1929, representing actual transactions, Chicago, that date. 


160 to 180 Ibs. 180 to 220 Ibs. 225 to 250 Ibs. 275 to 300 lbs. 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Price. Amount. 
Product— Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. waht. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. 
Reg. Hams ..... 10/12 18.85 .21%* $3.01 14/16 18.75 .20' $2.75 14/18 18.50 .19%’ $2.67 18/22 18.25 .19%* $2.55 
TED case enane 4/5 5.40 .14%° .80 5/7 5.380 .14’ -74 6/8 §.25 .18%* .71 8/12 5.00 .12%’  .61 
Boston Butts .... 4.00. .21° 84 4.00 .21° 84 4.00 .21° 84 4.00 .21° 84 
Pork Loins 
(blade in) .... 6/8 9.30 .30° 2.79 8/10 9.00 .29° 2.61 10/14 8.50 .245%* 2.09 12/16 8.00 .21%° 1.73 
ae 8/10 11.00 .195%* 2.16 8/14 11.00 .18° 1.98 12/16 6.00 .16%°* .98 14/18 2.50 .15%° .39 
etree. ° - “A, “debesebbsese  “geewebwioneces 16/20 5.00 .14* -70 18/80 10.00 138%‘ 1.38 
nee.) j=-§ #  “Sakbedesees $$ #iq§4  @@s¥eebn~0« 8/12 5.00 .093¢* .47 12/16 6.00 .10* .60 
Plates and jowls 
, aa 1.75 -08%%* 4 2.00 .083%6* 17 2.00 .08%%* Bl | 2.50 .08%‘ «21 
ee: re 2.00 .10%4° 21 2.20 .1042° 23 2.25 .10%2* ~—.24 2.25 .10%* 24 
P. S. lard, rend. 
eee e ee eeeee 12.50 11% 1.42 14.50 .11% 1.65 12.00 .11% 1.36 11.50 11% 1.81 
Spare ribs ...... 1.15 12%‘ .14 1.00 12%‘ 12 1.00 12%‘ .12 1.00 12%‘ 12 
Lean trimmings.. 2.00 .10%* 20 2.00 .10%4* 21 2.00 10%‘ 20 2.00 .10%* .20 
Rough feet ..... 1.60 .02 03 1.25 .02 03 1.25 .02 .03 1.25 .02 02 
SE Sc cbshte hess 0.15 .10 02 0.10 .10 02 0.10 .10 01 0.10 .10 01 
Neck bones ..... 0.80 .04% 03 0.65 .04%4 04 0.65 .04% .02 0.65 .04% .03 
Total cutting yield 65.50 66.75 68.50 70.00 
Total cutting value a a — sctieaeat 
(100 Ibs. live wt., Chicago) $11.79 $11.39 $10.61 $10.24 


1%c per lb. is deducted for accumulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling commission, ete. 
account of the percentage of No, 2 hams is also included in this deduction. 
mulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling commission, etc. 
“1c per lb. is deducted for labor and expense in curing. 


pense and shrink. 


31c per Ib. 


The discount on 


2A deduction of %c per Ib. is made for accu- 


is deducted for selling and delivery ex- 


Here’s where you figure your net returns (based on 100 Ibs. live weight, Chicago) : 


TOTAL GROSS VALUE ............. 


CHARGES 
Hogs cost alive per 100 lbs. 


Add freight, bedding, etc., if any.:... 
Buying, driving, labor, refrigeration, repairs and 


plant overhead 








Killing condemnations and death losses in transit 


(say 1 per cent of live cost).......... 


TOTAL OUTLAY per 100 lbs. alive: 








Deduct TOTAL OUTLAY from TOTAL GROSS 


VALUE to get profit or loss per 100 lbs. 
PO, RES eee ee 


re $11.79 $11.39 
METH AT A9 
nda ddicice $12.26 $11.88 
abit: $12.00 $12.00 
ne 6 68 62 
aaa 12 12 
$12.80 $12.74 
vaheatigin $ 54 $ .86 
eau $ .92 $1.72 














$10.61 $10.24 
-50 52 
$11.11 $10.76 
$11.40 $10.80 
59 56 
12 at 
$12.11 $11.47 
$1.00 $ .71 
$2.37 $2.03 


Blank forms like this may be obtained upon application to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Quiet—Prices Steady—Export 
Interest Moderate—Stocks Increased 
—Hog Prices Easier. 

The movement of the market has not 
been very important this week. There 
has been a slight easing in hog prices, 
followed by a little recovery, but no 
decided change. The movement of hogs 
has been fairly good, and for the week 
just ended the total was slightly in ex- 
cess of last year, the gain being 23,000. 
The total was about 50,000 less than 
the preceding week. The demand for 
hogs has been quite good. Shippers 
have been taking a fairly liberal quan- 
tity and local factors at Chicago were 
also fair buyers. 

In the futures market there has been 
only limited change. Speculation has 
been quiet and without much change in 
values. The Chicago monthly stock of 
provisions showed an increase of 
5,500,000 lbs. in contract lard, and the 
increase in all kinds was about 8,500,000 
lbs. The total stock of lard is now 
about 6,000,000 lbs. less than last year. 

The increase in the lard stock was 
again disappointing, as it showed that 
the distribution, as featured at Chi- 
cago, is not keeping up with the pro- 
duction. The figures for the total stocks 
at the leading points were even more 
disappointing, showing a gain for the 
month of 9,000,000 lbs. and a total only 
17,000,000 Ibs. under a year ago. 

Meat Stocks Smaller. 

On the other hand, the meat stocks 
at Chicago, showed a decrease of about 
6,000,000 lbs. and the stocks at the prin- 
cipal leading points, showed a decrease 


of 10,000,000 lbs., with the total 1,000,- 


000 lbs. under last year. 

The monthly statement of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on the pro- 
duction of meat for May and for the 5 
months ended May 31, show quite in- 
teresting totals. The production of 
beef was 10,000,000 Ibs. less than last 
year; veal, 5,000,000 lbs. less; hog prod- 
ucts, 400,000,000 Ibs. less; mutton, 
8,000,000 lbs. more. The huge decrease 
in total production failed, however, to 
have the influence on prices which 
many have anticipated would be the 
case when it was believed that the hog 
movement would be considerably less 
than the preceding year. 

The comparative figures of the 
slaughter and production in thousands, 
(000) omitted, follow: 


Jan.-May, Jan.-May, 3 Year 

1929. 1928. Average. 
Cattle slaughter ... 3,275 3,389 3,672 
Calves slaughter .. 1,976 2,076 2,129 
Cattle, av. drsd. wt. 530.24 515.71 520.76 
Calves, dressed wt.. 93.09 90.65 94.35 
Beef products.......1,728,568 1,733,775 1,895,139 
Veal products ..... 182,511 187,188 200,026 
Hog slaughter .... 21,420 23,729 20,073 
Hogs, ay. drsd. wt. 173.0% 173.11 178.35 
Hog products ......3,701,350 4,101,144 3,557,262 
Lard, per cwt...... 16.29 16.10 6.6 
Sheep slaughter .... 5,480 5,148 5,130 
Sheep, av. drsd. wt. 39.84 40.40 40.15 
Sheep products .... 215,758 207,970 205,915 


Export Situation Unchanged. 


The supplementary statement of the 
U. S. Federal Inspection Board, show- 
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ing the hog slaughter made the total 
3,755,620 against 4,078,012 last year. 
The production of lard for the year 
ended May 31, was 1,672,326,000 lbs., 
with a product per hog of 35.36 Ibs. 

The export movement of product has 
again been only moderately satisfac- 
tory. The figures for the past week 
showed a slight increase in lard over 
the corresponding time last year, but 
a decrease in bacon and ham. The 
total movement of hams and shoulders 
for the period from January 1 to July 
27, has been 79,363,000 lbs., against 78,- 
552,000 lbs. last year; bacon, 84,771,- 
000 lbs., against 80,395,000 lIbs.; lard, 
462,319,000 Ibs., against 441,412,000 
Ibs.; pickle pork, 24,396,000 lbs., against 
17,525,000 lbs. 

Quite an encouraging feature in the 
export movement has been the increase 
of 21,000,000 lbs. in the lard exports 
in the past few weeks, showing, evi- 
dently, that the fat situation abroad is 
not as good as expected. This situation 
abroad, may be due possibly to the 
weather conditions. 

It: has been very dry and very hot 
for quite a long time in Central Europe 
and in the U. K. This is having con- 
siderable influence on the feed situa- 
tion. Recently there has been a very 
active demand for export barley, which 
may be construed as a reflection of less 


satisfactory feed conditions on the 
other side and which is likely some- 
what later to be a factor in the pro- 
vision position abroad. 

PORK—The market at New York 
was moderately active and steady. Mess 
was quoted at $32.00; family, $37.00; 
fat backs, $25.50@29.00. 

LARD—A fair but more or less rou- 
tine business was reported in this mar- 
ket, while export trade appears rather 
quiet. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at $12.55@12.65; middle 
western, $12.40@12.50; city, 12@12%c; 
refined continent, 13c; South America, 
13%2c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, 
car lots, 1lc; smaller lots, 11%4c. 

At Chicago, shipping trade was re- 
ported quiet. Regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 10c under Septem- 
ber; loose lard, 80c under September; 
leaf lard, $1.05 under September. 

BEEF—The market was firm in the 
East, with supplies light. At New York, 
mess quoted at $26.00; packet, $25.00@ 
27.00; family, $28.00@30.00; extra 
India mess, $42.00@45.00; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 6 lbs. South 
America, $16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00 
@80.00 per barrel. 








See page 39 for later markets. 








Hog Cutting Tests Will Be Used to 
Check Cutting Margins 


One of the most widely-used guides 
to operations in the pork business is 
the Hog Cutting Test. 

Practically every concern killing hogs 
makes up such tests at frequent inter- 
vals. The purpose is to indicate the 
relation between the cost of the live 
hog, plus killing and ‘cutting expenses, 
and the current value of the green cuts 
secured from that hog. 

In view of the widespread interest 
in cutting margins and their impor- 
tance to the industry, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers has conducted 
a study intended to show the amount 
of such margins during recent years, 
and their relationship to volume, price, 
profits, and other recognized factors of 
importance. 

A Five-Year Cut-Out Study. 

The study covers, by weeks, the 
period from November 1, 1924 to date, 
the tests being figured both for a 200- 
lb. average hog and for a 250-lb. aver- 
age hog. 

When both sets of calculations are 
complete the cutting margins shown 
will be weighted according to the aver- 
age live weight of all hogs received 
in each period, and according to the 


total number of hogs slaughtered under 
Federal inspection in each period. The 
results will give an indication of the 
accumulated cutting margin of profit 
or loss realized by the industry from 
week to week in each of the last five 
hog years. 

The intention is, further, to carry 
these cutting margin studies forward 
from week to week currently, so-that 
the situation in the present year. ,may 
be compared with that of preceding 
periods. Beginning the middle of 
August each bulletin in the provision 
stocks information service will contain 
data as to the current and cumulative 
cutting profit or loss for the industry, 
for the present year and in comparison 
with previous years. 

How Tests Are Figured. 

In this study the cutting tests have 
been figured in accordance with what 
seems the best of the accepted prac- 
tices for carrying out these computa- 
tions. It has not been the intention 
to prescribe a standard or ideal formula 
for use by all packing companies, but 
rather to adopt a method which will 
be fairly representative of the proce- 
dures now employed by companies 
which have given considerable thought 
and care to the problem. 

The cutting test formula used in the 
study may be described briefly as fol- 
lows: 

(1) it is applied separately on two 
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grades of hogs, one a 200-lb. average 
and the other a 250-lb. average; 

(2) the hog cost is based on the 
weekly average price for these weight 
ranges on the Chicago market; 

(3) killing and cutting expenses are 
figured on a base charge of 50 cents 
per cwt. alive; 


tions, 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


_ Exports of pork 
cipal ports of the 


roducts from prin- 
nited States during 


the week ended Aug. 3, 1929, are re- 


ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
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HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 
The average weight and cost of hogs, 
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Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 
Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 





NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 























Trimming and 
Sausage TUBS 
Designed and Con- 
structed to Meet 
Packing House Re 
quirements. 


Write for Circulars 


Dubuque Steel 
Products Co. 
Sheet Metal Dept., 

Kretechmer Mfg. Co., 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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MARGARINE CARTONS 




















PROTECT THE PRODUCT 


HY-GLOSS Paraffined Cartons are unexcelled; are 
used by the leading Oleo Manufacturers of the country. 
They attract the attention of the discriminating buyer. 


National Carton Company 








Joliet, Illinois | 
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August 10, 1929. 
Tallow 


TALLOW—A fair volume of trade 
pased in the tallow market at New 
York during the week, and under a fair- 
ly good demand from consumers, prices 
moved to new highs for the upturn. 
Some business was reported in extra, 
f.o.b. New York, at 7%c, followed by 
fairly good business at 8c _ f.o.b. 
Throughout the week, offerings were 
light and firmly held, apparently re- 
flecting a continued sold-up condition 
on the part of producers. 

The fact that demand followed the 
upturn was looked upon as forecast- 
ing maintenance of the present levels, 
or possibly some further enhancement 
of prices. The latter opinion served to 
make for a friendly attitude, and the 
impression prevails that the market 
will remain firm until production 
overtakes the demand and unsold stocks 
are built up  in_ producers — hands. 
Strength in the western tallow market 
attracted attention here, while the de- 
velopments in other greases and oils 
appeared to have had little or no ef- 
fect. 

watt New York, special was quoted at 

4c; extra, 8c; edible, 93%.@9'e. 

At Chicago, trade was rather quiet, 
but the market for tallow was firm. 
There was a rather general scarcity of 
offerings. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted, at 8%4c; fancy, 8%c; prime 
packers, 8'c; No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 6% 
@7c. 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. At Liverpool, Aus- 
tralian tallow was steady and un- 
changed. Fine was quoted at 41s and 
good mixed at 40s. 

STEARINE—A rather moderate vol- 
ume of trade but a steady tone fea 
tured the market for stearine at New 
York the past week, with some sales of 
oleo at 105%c, which appeared to be a 
shade lower than the previous business. 
There was no particular pressure on 
the market, and offerings, on the whole, 
were steadily held. Quietness in com- 
pound trade, however, appeared to be 
having some influence on the stearine 
market here. At Chicago, oleo was 
quiet and steady and quoted at 9%c. 

OLEO OIL—While the volume of 
trade was moderate, the market was 
irregular at New York, with offerings 
a little freer in some directions. Ex- 
tra was quoted at 10%@11%e; 
medium, 9%@10%c; lower’ grades, 
95%c. At Chicago, more or less routine 
conditions prevailed, with extra steady 
and quoted at 10% oe. 








See paye 3Y for later markets. 








rather quiet at New York, the market 
was steady and reflected the situation 
in raw materials to some extent and a 
routine demand. Edible was quoted at 
145¢c; extra winter, 12! Mes extra, 11%c; 
extra No. 1, 11%e; No. 1, 11%c; No. 2, 
10%ec. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
very steady, but demand was mod- 
erate. Steadiness in raw materials was 
a factor. At New York, pure was 
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quoted at 14%4c; extra, 11%c; No. 1, Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
113gc¢; cold test, 18%e. 
GREASES—While a moderate vol- 
ume of trade appeared to be passing 
in the market at New York, the tone ; 
was rather firm. This was the result | Wee ie 
of some consuming demand, but also steam, ground 3 & 900000 sr o0g32.00 
partly due to firmness on the part of Steam, unground, 8 & 50............ 29.00@31.00 
sellers who were materially influenced 
by the strength in tallow. Superior : J Z 
house grease was reported to have sold Crackling's are in much better de- 
at 8c delivered, and generally prices mand, First class material is bringing 
were marked up about %e lb. during $1.10 at Chicago and Mid-West points. 


Inquiries are increasing. Bone tank- 
age in good demand at $25 per ton Mid- 
West points. 


Cracklings. 


the week. Prices are nominal. 

Consumers were reluctant in follow- Per ‘Ton 
ing advances, but in some cases ap- [!#t! preswed and exp. auground, pes 
parently needed supplies. Sentiment  gott prot. pork, ac. reuse & quality age Fp 
was more or less friendly to the mar- eft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 60.00@55.0 
ket, although a good many appeared to Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


have adopted an awaiting attitude on 
this bulge. 
At New York superior house was 


There is no change in the situation 
from last week and prices are nominal. 





quoted at 8c, delivered; yellow 7'4s@ ipwandieatbeatoe’ Pb Ps 
7lec, according to quality; house, 7%@ itide trimmings .......00 0000, "30-00@ 
7%c, according to quality; A white, ‘torn piths ......................e. 42.00@43.0t 
74 5 > eh: Wagiac a 0A hi 2 Cattle jaws, skull and knuckles eee 42,00@42.50 
Vee; B white, 7%c; choice white, 854  sinews, pizzles .......cse.eceeees .. BL.00@35.00 
@9e. tig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... @ic 


At Chicago, there was a good in- 
quiry for medium and low grade is : i d 
greases, while offerings were light. A The animal hair market remains un- 
fair demand existed for choice white Changed from last week. Sales of sum- 
grease, both domestic and export. At 'eP processed gray reported at 4%2¢, 
Chicago, brown was quoted at 6%4c¢; round lot; winter gray, 6c; black win 
yellow, 7%@7%4c; B white, 7¥4c; A ‘ée! nominal. 


Animal Hair. 


. ot a Sa eS | RI, Coulee: Meld Greed so skis iv scc-ceweene 2 @ 2k 
white, 7°4¢; choice white, 84% @84c. Proceanad gre¥, guuiunet, fer ib... 4 Oke 
- we Processed grey, winter, per Ib........ G6 @ Gx 


Cattle switchés, each*......... 


By-Products Markets "According to evunt. 


1929 Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
oo Per ‘Ton 


eovcee 444@ Shae 


Chicago, Aug. 8 





Blood. Hiorns, according to grade....... -$75.00@ 150. 0 

. PEN MU SOON s 5.3. v0.00. 62 eevee basis .00@ 130.00 

Blood market appears to be a little Cattle hoofs 2.00... ee. : 45.00@ 47.00 

higher and stronger. Producers asking J¥nK vones «.--.....--.20000c0000: aaa ee 

Rann r ee (Note—FToregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
$4.75@5.00, Chicago. of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Unit ~- te ene 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.........cccrsecs $4.75@5.00 CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Aug. 6, 1929.—Extra tal- 
low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 8¢ lb.; Manila 
cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, T@7%4c 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Digester tankage materials are 
strong. Sales of unground expeller 


crackling improving in Chicago. : , 
5 E 5 8 lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, coast, 
Unit Ammonia 7 = : ’ I 
6%e I|b.; Cochin cocoanut oil, barrels, 


Ground, 11144 to 12% ammonia. .$ 5.00@ 5.10 & 10 p 
Unground, 114 to 12% ammonia 4.75@ 5.00 & 10 New Y * k, 8 4 @I9e. 














Cae 6 to % ammonia. Sh dina F 40 & 10 , P. S. ; cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
Prong lla eens ah York, josie lb.; crude corn oil, barrels, 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, New York, 9% @10c lb.; olive oil foots, 
per TON ...ccecceees ‘ wee e 42,00@45.00 barrels, New York, OY, G@ 9%¢ lb.: 5 per 
Fertilizer Materials. cent yellow olive oil, barrels, New 

The fertilizer materials market is York, $1.15@1.20 gal. 
showing a little more activity. Ten per Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 


cent ground is offered, prompt and York, 1112@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
futures, at $3.75 & 10c, Chicago. In- barrels, New York, 9@9%c lb.; red oil, 
quiries are increasing, indicating a barrels, New York, 1034 @11c lb.; Nigre 


larger market in near future. palm oil, casks, New York, 7% @8c lb.; 

Unit Ammonia Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 8Ub¢ 
High grd. ground, 10@11% ain. .§ @%.75&10 Ilb.; glycerine soaplye, 6%c@7c I|b.; 
low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 3. 0 & 1 -erine » 23 ‘ ° re 
WE WOOL Ss vse dws a caren as no@ glyce rine, C. P., 13% @14 Ib; glyce 





sone tankage, low grd., per ton 24. 00@25. 00 rine, dynamite, 10%4¢ Ib. 


THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG.: CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 





























, 
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Production, Movement and 
Stocks of Fats and Oils 


Production of fats and oils (exclusive 
of refined oil and derivatives) during 
the three-month period ended June 30, 
1929, according to a preliminary report 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
was as follows: 

Vegetable oils, 476,615,560 lbs.; fish 
oils, 10,177,682 Ibs.; animal fats, 563,- 
267,418 ibs.; greases, 100,870,792 Ibs.; 
total, 1,150,931,452 Ibs. Of the several 
kinds of fats and oils covered by this 
inquiry, the greatest production, 444,- 
659,527 lbs., appears for lard. Next in 
order is linseed oil, 184,087,611 lbs.; 
cottonseed oil, 141,714,089 Ibs.; tallow, 
117,270,619 lbs.; cocoanut oil, 92,992,798 
Ibs., and corn oil, 29,189,346 ‘lbs. 

The production of refined oils during 
the period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
202,850,409 Ibs.; cocoanut, 73,704,084 
lbs.; peanut, 2,321,416 lbs.; corn, 27,- 
823,340 Ibs.; soya bean, 2,241,698 Ibs., 
and palm kernel, 5,719,315 Ibs. 

The data for the factory production, 
imports, exports and factory and ware- 
house stocks of fats and oils and for 
the raw materials used in the product- 
tion of vegetable oils for the three- 
month period appear in the following 
statements: 


(In some cases, 
a continuous process, 


where products were made by 
the 


intermediate products 











were not reported.) 
VEGETABLE OILS. 

Factory Factory 
production and 
for quarter warehouse 

ended stocks, 

June 30, June 30, 

1929. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Cottonseed, crude ........ 141,714,089 30,078,843 
Cottonseed, refined ....... 202,850,409 431,100,474 
Peanut, virgin and crude. 2,331,359 2,032,594 
Peanut, refined ........... 2,321,416 1,746,927 
Cocoanut or copra, crude. 92,992,798 161,103,376 
Cocoanut or copra, refined. 73,704,084 21,861,632 
CE NE, San tsosscecnss 29,189,346 11,387,711 
Corn, refined pheka® 27,823,340 11,791,238 
Soya bean, crude.......... 1,276,875 9,782,329 
Soya bean, refined........ 2,241,698 1,993,449 
OU —E ree 2,707 6,320,832 
SUG, ED. ncccecnedes soseseoes — 342 
Sulphur oil, or olive foots ......... 93! 
Palm kernel, crude....... 
Palm kernel, refined...... 1,913, 398 
errr 6,124,729 
SE csuvsen sueun sewers 122,937,387 
Chinese wood or tung..... 18,421,260 
Chinese vegetable tallow.. 5,475,454 
Castor 10,524,442 
a errr 48,365,771 
BCE kvnecansacsnssce 12,547,614 
FISH OIIS.* 

Cod and cod liver......... 201,000 1093, 054 
Menhaden 1,735 4 275,229 
WRED cccccccccssecccsccce y 235,250 54538100 
Herring, incl. * sardine. ,580,612 18,608,456 
EN GhbeSNcbnsn usb abones 96,750 2,299,411 
All other (incl, marine 

DE wicks sede senes's 328,500 2,247,497 


*The data of oils produced and on hand by fish 
oil producers and fish canners were collected by 
the U. 8. Bureau of Fisheries. 


| The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


a 
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Lard, neutral ...........+- 11,254,139 8,674,767 
Lard, other edible........ 433, "405, 388 146,528, 768 
Tallow, edible ..........- 11,050,308 3,314,116 
Tallow, inedible .......... 106,220,311 89, 728, 350 
Neatsfoot oi) .........+.. - 1,337,272 1,511,791 
GREASES. 
TURNED. cccccwsscacssesseces 18,777,130 11,245,208 
ST - wcbanawesnse swan uas 21,543,219 10,555,586 
NL ence os seer eenesens® 11,325,522 5,940,352 
DER osasepndes wean seeemen 6,539,141 2,416,254 
ee errr ee 13,973,663 3, 494,560 
Garbage or house.. 23,851,679 12, »325 ) 867 
rr errr 2173,433 34 2 
er i 610,323 567, 
Sn EY svekeeteccucen se 2,076,682 4,925 
OTHER PRODUCTS. 
Lard compounds and other 

lard substitutes ........ se 501,501 
Hydrogenated oils ....... 59,074,510 
Stearine, vegetable ....... 4, 464,775 
Stearine, animal, edible... 13,817,590 
Stearine, animal, inedible. 4,837,050 
Oleo oil 1,662,110 
Lard oil 7,630,121 
Tallow oil 2,963,017 
Fatty acids 33,977,394 
Fatty acids, distilled..... 8,744,003 ’ 
EE 555 bosedsesn oud oss 14,360,292 8,115,206 
ee 10,152,265 4,417,191 
Glycerine, crude 80% basis 33,177,326 19,415,796 
Glycerine, dynamite ...... 15,319,014 15,855,863 
Glycerine, chemically pure 15,411,095 9,242,952 
Cottonseed foots, 50% 

NEE. cassdipvaceseeensse 38,024,451 28,928,418 
Cottonseed foots, distilled. 28,021,483 6,574,618 
Other vegetable oil foots... 19,068,995 3,339,121 
Other vegetable oil foots, 

Pea Sse 215,007 558,277 
Acidulated soap stock..... 17,454,817 16,576,575 
Miscel, soap stock......... 563,270 504,400 












RAW MATERIALS USED IN MANUFACTURE 
OF VEGHTABLE OILS. 

—-Tons of 2,000 Ibs.— 

Consumed, 

April 1- On hand 

June 30. June 30. 
TREE buss wenaneans 411,941 63,401 
Peanuts, hulled .......... 3,098 470 
Peanuts, in the hull...... 549 200 
ES Ey eee eae 73,519 42,567 
Cocoanut and skins........ 387 157 
Corn germs 49,161 246 
Flaxseed 274,838 100,617 
Castor be. 21,786 7,651 
Mustard 235 1,683 
err 4,833 58 
Ee ere re 12 niki 
| Te 6,122 4,242 
IMPORTS OF OLL SEEDS, QUARTER ENDED 

UNE 30, 1929. 
Tons. 
ED: coc snekes hawks aa eendse eee 21,237 
SREP reer re te Sheseh anes 88,707 
DT: -sesenussnavau' eesieeseeenseee 246,263 
Dl -<.ccoshenshesseswsneeseawes 1,141 
Perilla and sesame seed............... 3,969 
ei eek GaeGwkseen aoe 4,360 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 1929. 
Lbs. 

Animal oils and fats, edible........... 562,235 
IT ME shbwhsnsee> bees oan waeer enn oe 49,381,373 
PE hGchousis ye shas tink see see caesar ,247 
ee cs cia peas eka we 5,721,870 
EERILY 6k oc Sse w AN 6 wei we wns 6,108,095 
Dn Cate tJ¢cnbospeswenaeb hes abso 6,802,117 
rer ere ake 3,396,232 
Grease and oils, n.e.s. (value)......... $463,792 
EO rr ae 31,108,230 
Tung oils se - 27,262,165 
0 Se eee 1112) 150,062 
Sulphur oil or olive foots.............. 21,106,756 
Other olive oil, inedible................ 2,805,141 
CR aie 78,275,359 


Palm kernel oil 
ETE oncbsshsusnedusdcnsacska se 
Vegetable tallow 
Vegetable wax 
Cornauba wax 
Peanut oil ..... 
Rape (colza) oil. 
TEE Sco vcadcununscawedssasasaws 
Soya bean oil.... 
Perilla oil 





Other expressed oils...............000. 8,038,597 
a ee ee 3,819,758 
eR eee 2,299, 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 





QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 1929. 
Lbs. 
eR ree tr ene aS 7,064 
Other animal. oils and fats, inedible... . 185,384 
CE) nod whl ees 6aeeck anced 33,003 
EE sits iaSnws0) ochbinnasea cease 1,568,083 
ee eee 563,566 
Palm and palm kernel oil,......... 790,239 
| ar ae SP RA OR OR es 10,948 
US ini os 5S tho 3s Ake e446 a 3% 1,517 
Other expressed oils and fats 70,389 
Vegetable wax Ny ey Pre 345,599 
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EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC Led Fa OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 19: 









Lbs. 
OlOO OM oeccescvccccess 16, 470,589 

Oleo stock 2,197, 0% 
i coe 526,833 
ae Pr eT eer re reer Or 190,587,381 
pol Rr re ry cre ere tee 3,339,235 
Lard compounds, containing animal fats 857,152 
Oleo and lard stearine................. 8,351 
POORUREOOE GIL nw cc cc coccvececstoccccecs 175,438 
Other animal oils, inedible 205,250 
i | BPP eee eee 166,756 
Grease stearine 736,215 
Oleic acid, or re doi 1, 166, 807 


CEST TT RS eS ae ne Reger 
Other animal greases and fats......... 
Cottonseed ofl, crude........ccccccccves 
ee errr eee 
TUM GR. hve e ci ccnecn sce ccaccvesesces 
Vegetable oil lard compounds.......... 
Other edible vegetable oils and fats.... 
Cocoanut oil 
Linseed oil 

Soya bean oil..... 
Vegetable soap stock 
Other expressed oils and fats, inedible. 
Glycerine 









OIL MEN ELECT DIRECTORS. 


Directors elected by the National 
Cottonseed Products Association at its 
recent convention at New Orleans will 
meet at Memphis on July 22 to elect 
officers and an executive committee of 
seven which will act as an administra 
tive committee between sessions. These 
directors are as follows, the first in 
each case being elected for one year and 
the second for two years: 


Alabama and Florida.—E. T. Allen, 
Montgomery, Ala.; T. J. Kidd, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Arkansas.—J. R. Whitthorne, Texar- 
kana, Ark.; R. T. Doughtie, Helena, 
Ark. 

Georgia.—Henry C. Brown, Atlanta, 
Ga.; P. R. Lamar, Atlanta, Ga. 


Louisiana.—C. W. Wallace, West 
Monroe, La.; Geo. C. Hauser, Gretna, 

a; 

Mississippi.—M. R. Jones, Clarksdale, 
Miss.; G. W. Covington, Hazlehurst, 
Miss. 

North Carolina and Virginia.—R. E. 
Evans, Charlotte, N. C.; James L. Mc- 
Nair, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Oklahoma.—P. A. Norris, Ada, Okla.; 
R. K. Wootten, Chickasha, Okla. 

South Carolina.—J. J. Lawton, Harts- 
ville, S. C.; John T. Stevens, Kershaw, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri.— 
T. H. Gregory, Memphis, Tenn.; T. H. 
Baker, Memphis, Tenn. 

Texas.—One year: W. F. Pendleton, 
Dallas, Tex.; T. J. Harrell, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; J. W. Simmons, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Ross Richardson, Houston, Tex. Two 
years: S. W. Wilbor, Paris, Tex.; D. C. 
Johnson, San Marcos, Tex.; Chas. Du- 
Bose, San Antonio, Tex.; J. S. LeClereq, 
sr., Dallas, Tex. 

States West of Mississippi River.— 
R. P. Devie, Glendale, Ariz.; Stanley R. 
Pratt, Bakersfield, Calif. 

States East of Mississippi River.—A. 
K. Burrow, Memphis, Tenn.; Wright 
Youtsey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Refiners’ Division—T. O. Asbury, 
New Orleans, La.; Ollie E. Jones, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The National Cottonseed Products 
Association is the name of the national 
reorganization of the cottonseed prod- 
ucts industry, which takes in the In- 
terstate Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion and the various state associations. 
The latter are to retain their identity 
for local activities, with the general 
program centered in the national or- 
ganization. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Quiet—Undertone Barely 
Stead y—Operations Featureless— 
Cash Trade Quiet—Government Re- 
ports Awaited—Lard Easy—Weather 
South Satisfactory. 

A moderate but very mixed trade 
continued in cotton oil futures on the 
New York Produce Exchange the past 
week. Commission house and profes- 
sional operations were limited, however, 
giving the market a quiet appearance. 
The trade was mixed, with the under- 
tone rather steady. Sentiment never- 
theless was divided, and the market 
without leadership. 

At times there was evidence of Sep- 
tember liquidation and some transfer- 
ring of September holdings to the fu- 
tures, but a scattered demand served 
to limit the downturns. As a whole, 
there was little change in the situation 
surrounding the market during the 
week, and the disposition to await the 
cotton report and the government oil 
report was still in evidence. 

The private cotton estimates were 
such as to exert very little influence on 
the market, and to a great extent the 
developments in oil prices were more 
or less of a reflection of the move- 
ments in cotton. The weather South 
on the whole was satisfactory, while 
at the same time the lard market con- 
tinued to have difficulty in holding the 
rallies. 

Cash Trade Awaits Oil Figures. 

Cash oil trade was generally reported 
quiet, with some reporting business 
poor. Deliveries against old orders 
nevertheless was said to be fair. The 
disposition of the trade was to antici- 
pate a government cotton report of 
around 15,452,000 bales as indicated by 
the average guess of the oil trade. 

Estimates on July oil consumption 
range from 250,000 to 275,000 bbls., 
compared with 266,000 bbls. last year. 
However, here or there one could be 
found who was expecting the July dis- 
tribution to run within striking dis- 
tance of the June figures. 

Around the ring some have the im- 
pression that there is a large open in- 
terest in the September delivery, par- 
ticularly through wire houses, and 
fears of liquidation from that quarter 
have brought about a tendency to go 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


slow on the part of ring operators. At 
the same time, there was some evi- 
dence of only the leading refiners work- 
ing in the market in a moderate way 
to bring about carrying charges. 

There was little or no pressure of 
crude oil on the market as offerings 
are still scarce, with the old crude 
pretty well cleaned up and new crude 
not pressing as yet. 

In Texas, 7%c was paid for new 
crop crude, but as yet little or no new 
oil is getting out of that state. In the 
Valley, new crude, Sept.-December 
shipment, was 7%c bid, with a little 
offered at 7%c and 8c. In the South- 
east, the crude markets continued pure- 
ly nominal. 

Throughout the week the private re- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 
New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 8, 1929.— 
The past week there has been a fair 
quantity of bleachable moving daily to 
buyers at 8%@8'%c, basis Texas. 
Offerings were 8%c after bearish gov- 
ernment cotton report today, which 
caused a break in cotton oil. The sus- 
taining feature is that August new 
crop crude continues to sell 4c over 
proper differentials and the carryover 
is in strong hands. The trade looks 
for big consumption figures on August 
12, and realizes that unfavorable 
weather the next few weeks could cause 
cotton to deteriorate badly. On the 
other hand, good weather would most 
likely cause further declines in oil. 
New crop crude, 7%c bid; Valley, 74c¢ 
Texas. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 8, 1929.—Few 
sales of crude during this week at 7%c, 
Valley. Forty-one per cent meal, 
$39.25; loose cottonseed hulls, $5.25, 
f.o.b. Memphis. 
Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Aug. 8, 1929.—Prime 
cottonseed, $34.00; prime crude oil, 
7%c; 43 per cent cake and meal, $39.00; 
hulls, $7.00; linters, 2@5c. 


ports have spoken of. increasing weevil 
activity in the South. At times there 
were rains which created weevil appre- 
hension in the East. Dry weather in 
the Western belt continued to be fol- 
lowed closely, as it is already causing 
some slight damage, and there is but 
little question but what the Western 
belt is beginning to need moisture. 


On the whole, the temperatures have 
been such as to keep the weevil in check 
except in local areas, so that the mar- 
ket has been very little influenced by 
the weevil situation as yet. 

The average condition of the private 
reports issued before the government 
figures was about 70 per cent, and the 
indicated crop 15,349,000 bales. The 
estimate of Procter & Gamble was 15,- 
750,000 bales on a condition of 72 per 
cent. The government’s last year esti- 
mate was 15,478,000 bales and the con- 
dition 67.9 per cent. 

In a general way, there was consid- 
erable interest in the reports but the 
feeling existed that little could be told 
of the ultimate cotton outturn at this 
season of the year, with the critical 
period still ahead. Nevertheless, a 
fairly good indication of the prospec- 
tive outturn—subject, of course, to 
climatic conditions the balance of the 
season—will be had and give some 
basis for calculating possible future 
prices. 


Crop Estimates Watched Closely. 


A crop figure of around the private 
averages, with the prospective large 
carryover of cotton oil, is apt to be 
bearishly construed in that it will fur- 
nish sufficient oil for all requirements 
the coming season and indicate a good 
carryover again next year. Should the 
later developments bring about a con- 
siderable lowering in the crop pros- 
pects, there are several who are an- 
ticipating increased bullish activities 
owing to the reasonable price levels 
prevailing. 

The production of lard for the year 
June 1, 1928-May 31, 1929, was 1,672,- 
326,000 Ibs. according to the official 
figures. There are good possibilities 
of production this year running under 
that figure, but the hog run of late has 
kept up surprisingly well and has un- 

















ASPEGREN @ CO.,, Inc. 


450 Produce Exchange Bldg. 


New York City, N. Y. 
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COTTON SEED OIL 
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TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON 
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FOUR 


DELIVERY POINTS 


Established for the New Or- 
| leans Refined Cotton Seed 
| Oil Contract, viz.: | 
| NEW ORLEANS, at Basis. | 
Dallas, Tex. at 35 points off 


| basis. 
Houston, Tex. at 35 points 
off basis. 
Memphis, Tenn. at 5 points 
on basis. 
Goes into effect with 


March contracts and there- 
after. 


In transit oil may be or- 
dered shipped to certain des- 
tinations at fixed freight dif- | 
ferentials. 








New Orleans Cotton Exchange | 
Trade Extension Committee | 











The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil i 
MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
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The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


| Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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doubtedly been against the price of edi- 
ble fats. On the other hand, tallow 
moved to new highs for the present 
movement, extra, f.o.b. New York, sell- 
ing at 8e. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 

Friday, August 2, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing 

Sales. High. low. Bid. Asked. 
Spot ; awe se ee. om ate ie ere 
ee er rere eee as 
MEG asenow bie ape, tacce, Meee ee 
ES — ck bi6a. ee oe eee) Ga One 
BT. ks ose kis eos. ane, en. ae 
Dec. ..... 200 973 965 965 a 968 
eee 300 977 972 971 a 974 
MOR: scislnuse Meow ance HORROR eee 
Mar. .... 300 985 984 982 a 985 


Total sales, including switches, 800 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Saturday, August 3, 1929. 


Spot , O60 B s.0% 
BO. oc kcce. 4 Ss sic De 3 
Sept. 800 957 955 957a.... 
Oct. .. 700 957 955 957 a 956 
Nov. is Sauls eee aes Se eee 
Dec. .... 200 964 964 962 a 965 
Jan. 900 971 968 968 a.... 
Feb. pon iacee 968 a 977 
Mar. 978 a 985 


Total sales, including ‘switches, 2,600 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Monday, August 5, 1929. 


Se ee ers ce UE 
Aug. .... 100 960 960 955 a 970 
Sept. -- 1000 959 951 959 a.... 
(ase 100 959 959 959 a.... 
Nov. ao Shee et eee ae 960 a 965 
Se ee eon 
Jan. 100 968 968 969 a 972 
Feb. pei eeee 970 a 995 
Mar. 979 a 984 


Total sales, including switches, 1,400 


bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Tuesday, August 6, 1929. 

WE antiga htas Ast: Sn ica 
RE oad odie keer Rak en ea 
Sept. . 2500 962 958 958a.... 
Oct. ..... 600 965 956 956 a.... 
MOU, sss wesw ebise pikes SO oe 
Se 700 970 962 962 a.... 
ee 400 973 970 965 a 967 
ae eat Seah tee: a ee 
Mar. .... 1060 982 979 979 a 


Total sales, including switches, 5,200 
bbls. P. crude S. FE. unquoted. 
Wednesday, August 7, 1929. 


Spot er ee ee ee ae 
BU sss saat ones eae Tee 
Sept. .... 1400 953 948 950 a 951 
CC 700 954 951 9Bla.... 
Nov. .... 500 960 960 955 a 9638 
ee 1400 962 959 959 a.... 
oS ee 600 966 965 965 a.... 
LS eee cts Gavercones wep m wis 
Mar. .... 200 980 980 980 a 


Total sales, including switches, 4,800 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Thursday, August 8, 1929. 
OS SE PS aS ee 


ee 
RE ae cee conehéawk SA aaeD 
Sept. .... .... 940 984 988 a 936 
re ee 
Nov. .... .... 9583 953 930 a 940 
er .... 957 989 987 a 940 
SOR. ..<5s ice ee Ee Meee Di s50. 
Feb. ..... ies Khe kane Ga See 
Mar. .... -o+» S88 a 955 


Sales. 24,600 bbls. 
COCOANUT OIL—Demand flattened 
out and the market eased under in- 
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creased offerings, with nearby tanks, 
New York, quoted at 7c; shipment 
tanks, 74%@7%c. At the Pacific coast, 
nearby tanks were quoted at 6%c, and 
shipment tanks, 6%c. 

CORN OIL—The market was quiet 
and about steady, with prices quoted 
at 7%c, f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Purely nominal! 
conditions prevailed in this market, 
with barrels, New York, quoted at 
11%c, Pacific Coast tanks quoted at 
914 @9%e. 

PALM OII-—A limited volume of 
business was noted in this market, but 
some trade passed in spot Nigre, New 
York, at 7%c. Offerings were a little 
freer although steady conditions ex- 
isted in the market abroad. At New 
York, spot Nigre was quoted at 7%@ 
7%4c; shipment Nigre, 7%sc; spot Lagos, 
8@8%c; shipment Lagos, 7%@7%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Inactivity in 
consuming demand continued in this 
market and the tone was barely steady, 
with bulk oil, New York, quoted at 
7%, while casks were quoted at 8'2@ 
8 5c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was lit- 
tle in the way of business reported the 
past week, with interest more or less 
of a routine character. The tone was 
about steady, with spot and shipment 
foots, New York, quoted at 9@9%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Low grade 
quoted at 6'%c and high grade at 7c 
for shipment. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OII-—Demand for 
store oil was quiet the past week, with 
the market about steady and quoted 
%4¢ over September. The store stocks 
at New York totaled 3,184 bbls. at the 
beginning. of the month. Texas crude 
quoted 7%c; Valley, 7%@7%c; South- 
east, nominal. 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Aug. 8, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Di 
vision of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers Association as to their quan- 
tity selling programs, were as follows: 

Shortening. 





North and Northeast: Per lb. 
Carlots, 26.600) Ibs. @a11\4 
3,500 Ibs. and up ... : ion @ai1% 
Less than 3,500 Ibs. .. ; , @12 

South: 

10,000 Ibs. en eee se @10% 
Less than 10,000 Ibs. @ii's 
Pacific Coast: 4 @11% 


Salad Oil. 
North and Northeast: 


Carlots, 26,000 Ibs. ..10%@11 





ye ee i ae awe wes @i11y% 

i ae ye errr Ss 1L4%@l12 
South: 

eee. BI. akc vcevecewcnews @1lo% 

5 bbls. and up ..... ..11 @Yy 

L £0 @ WOMB.” cece cuces 14a 
Pacific Coast: ‘ -.11 @11% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
ie per Ib. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib. less than salad oil, 

——-fe- —— 

LOUISIANA CRUSHERS ELECT. 
The following officers of the Louisi- 
ana Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
were elected for the ensuing year at 
the recent annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation held in Shreveport, La.: Presi- 
dent, G. O. Flaitz, Shreveport; vice- 
president, J. P. Barnett, Opelousas; 
secretary-treasurer, Walter Burgess, 
Shreveport. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Provisions are active. Weak lard is 
weak due to new season’s lows, further 
liquidation, stop loss orders and poor 
support other than packers’. Cash 
trade fair. Hogs steady; Western run 
comparatively liberal, but speculative 
absorption of futures is lacking and the 
market is feeling the apparently weak 
position in September lard. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil reached new season’s lows 
on general selling liquidation, loss 
orders, lower cotton and lard and a 
bearish government report. Refiners 
bought September and sold futures. 
The market showed no rallying power. 
Crude quiet; cash trade slow; sentiment 
bearish. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 





York, Friday noon, were: August, 
$9.25@9.40; Sept., $9.28@9.25; Oct., 
$9.25@9.30; Nov., $9.25@9.30; Dec., 
$9.28; Jan., $9.32; Feb., $9.25@9.45; 
March, $9.43@9.47. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 8c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 1054¢ 
fae 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, Aug. 9, 1929.—Lard, 
prime western, $12.45@12.50; middle 
western, $12.30@12.40; city, 12c; re- 


fined continent, 12%¢; South American, 


12%¢; Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, 
Lic. 
% 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Aug. 8, 1929.—General 

provision market continues dull. Spot 
market declining on A. C. hams, on 
light supplies and slow demand. Fair 
demand for picnics; square shoulders 
and pure lard dull. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 114s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 80s; hams, long cut, 
113s; picnics, 78s; short backs, 92s; 
bellies, clear, 87s; Canadian, 110s; 
Cumberland, 88s; spot lard, 62s 6d. 

stalin 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg was slight- 
ly ee —— to advices cabled 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Receipts of lard for the week were 
1,339 metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 
20 of Germany’s most important mar- 
kets were 82,000 at a top Berlin price 
of 19.47¢ per lb., compared with 89,000 
at 16.01c a lb. for the same week of 
last year. 

The Rotterdam market was rather 
quiet, with a slight increase in prices. 
The market at Liverpool was firm. 
The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 23,000 for the 
week, compared with 24,000 for the 

same week last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended Aug. 3, 1929, 
was 82,000, compared with 88,000 for 
the’ same period last year. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Aug. 7, 1929.—The last 

sale of ground tankage was made at 
$4.25 and 10c, basis f.o.b. New York, 
with sellers now asking from $4.25 and 
10c to $4.50 and 10c, f.o.b., according 
to quality. Stocks are light. There is 
very little unground tankage being 
offered just at the moment. 

Ground dried blood recently sold at 
$4.35 and quotations are now about 
$4.50 per unit, f.o.b. New York, which 
price seems to be a little too high to 
interest the buyers. 

Cracklings are firm and have ad- 
vanced in price and are in better de- 
mand. 

In general, the demand for fertilizer 
materials is quite limited, because the 
buyers are inclined to hold back now, 
awaiting crop developments, which have 
not been any too promising in certain 
eastern sections, because of the lack of 
rain. 


~ 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Imports of meats and meat products 

received at the port of New York for 

the week ended August 3, 1929, accord- 

ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics: 

Point of 

origin. Commodity. 

Jerked beef. 


Canned corned beef 
Oleo oil 4 ea ‘ 


Amount. 
1,497 Ibs. 
i7 ~ 


Argentine 
Argentine 
Argentine 
Argentine Oleo stock 

Argentine—-Cured pork . 
Brazil Canned corned beef.... 





4.450 Ibs. 
72,000 IDs. 





Canada -Quarters of beef. . 390 
Canada- Lamb carcasses 

Canada Beef cuts. 

Canada = Meut products 

Canada -Bacon 

Canada -Vealers. 

England Canned meats 

France--Potted meats 

Germany—-Ham 

Germany Sausage . 7,946 Ibs. 
Holland -Prepared pork , 8,100 Ibs. 
Ireland Ham. ° om ane 191 Ibs. 
Ireland-— Bacon ~eoee 1,055 Ibs 
Paraguay— Canned corned heef. re . 18,000 Ibs. 
Spain— Blood pudding ..... ontneweee See eee 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Aug. 9, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 103,214 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 8,191 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were as 
follows: To England, 111,902 quarters; 
to the Continent, 8,947 quarters. 

a ~~ afo— --— 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 7, 1929, totaled 5,563,141 
lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 588,800 lbs.; 
stearine, none. 

— 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 

Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended Aug. 5, 1929, amounted to 4,694 
metric tons, compared with 3,884 metric 
tons the same week of 1928. 

HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Aug. 7, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 35s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 32s 6d. 

eee ee 

Watch the “Wanted” page for oppor- 
tunities, 
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U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 

Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at seven centers during the 
week ended Friday, August 2, 1929: 


Wk. — Prev. Cor. wk., 
ug.2. week. 1928. 


Chicago .. r . 119,783 119,434 04,876 
Kansas © ity, * Kan, eeeee 8,474 42,951 44, 338 
AREA : 

*St. Louis . eee 

Sieex OMY occ kcccicnccce SOM 

Oe | Ae 23,007 

New York City.......... 21,146 





*Includes East St. Louis, Ill. 
—} 

POLISH HOG AND PORK EXPORTS 

Hog breeding in Poland is wales 
rapid progress despite the difficulties 
encountered consequent to the damage 
wrought in the industry during the late 
war. The bulk of Poland’s exports of 
hogs and pork go to Austria and 
Czecho Slovakia. The following figures 
are quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Commerce as the exports of meats dur- 
ing the past five years and the first four 
months of 1929: 


Pork Beef, Veal. Mutton, 
(Metric Tons.) 





. weperee . 6,006 190 1” 
1925 26,140 S26 111 
1 3,060 15 
192 - sf 40 12 
1928 .21, 148 44 7,315 11 
1929 (ist ‘4 ‘mos. ) 6,961 27 1,952 42 


There are 17 factories in Poland en 
gaged in curing hams which product, 
since 1924, has been exported to Great 
Britain, and in which market, Poland 
has hopes of competing eventually with 
the Irish ham due to better quality aris- 
ing from improvements in breeding. 
Last year, Poland exported pork to 
Italy and France for the first time and 
although the first shipments were not 
entirely satisfactory, it is expected that 
Polish exports will be able, in the 
future, to participate in these markets 
for pork of fine quality. 

aye sa 

MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 7, 1929.—Cot- 
tonseed, in very inactive market on the 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange, drifted 
just a little lower in sympathy with 
easier cotton, oil and only steady meal. 
The open interest in cottonseed is 
rather small, and the general disposi- 
tion of locals has been to go over the 
report tomorrow. 

Some after planting seed bought by 
Kxchange members from old crop pro- 
duction is arriving, and while the mills 
are rather generally out of the market, 
seed is apparently saleable to outside 
crushers at a little under the options, 
against a gross value at close tv $39.00 
on present products values and esti- 
mated average yields of prime seed 
showing a 19 per cent oil content by 
analysis. 

Seed purchases by Exchange mem- 
bers will settle on Merchants Exchange 
weights and grades, with a premium 
and discount provided on prime seed 
containing above or below 19 per cent 

(380 Ibs.) of oil by analysis. A car of 
so-called Hill seed, offered this morn- 
ing by local dealers, showed an oil 
analysis of 20.24 per cent oil, bringing 
a premium on Board deliveries of bet- 
ter than $1.50 per ton. 

Cottonseed meal opened easier but 
after selling down to $39.00 for August 
and $38.50 for the deferred deliveries, 
found buyers more numerous and re- 
covered during the last few minutes. 
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KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in May, 1929, based on reports from 
about 600 packers and slaughterers rep- 
resenting nearly 75 per cent of the 
total slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with comparisons: 





- Cattle Hogs Sheep and 
lambs 
cl cs) =) Ew 
| s w = S be 
» 2 @ Z S as 
Fes se £ ¢ &8 2p ¢ 
263 8 3s 6 $8 43 2 
nos Ae RNA hr 
1928 Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pct. 
Jan. 39.09 57.42 3.49 53.11 46.34 0.55 93.36 6.64 
Feb. 45.92 51.14 2.94 53.97 45.64 .39 92.79 7.21 
Mar. 49.26 47.58 3.16 53.45 46.05 .50 92.93 7.07 
Apr. 52.60 44.15 3.25 51.55 47.78 .67 93.33 6.67 
May 54.54 41.14 4.32 48.32 51.02 .66 88.16 11.84 
June 52.12 43.17 4.71 44.21 54.85 .94 90.71 9.29 
July 50.47 44.69 4.84 37.24 61.98 .78 90.40 9.60 
Aug. 46.31 49.09 4.60 35.84 63.33 .83 93.01 6.99 
Sept. 43.27 52.46 4.27 39.11 60.18 .71 92.63 17.37 
Oct. 35.78 59.89 4.33 43.49 55.91 .60 90.45 9.55 
Nov. 37.00 .48 3.52 46.08 53.47 .45 90.79 9.21 
Dec, 41.89 54.97 3.14 50.33 49.32 .35 92.34 7.66 











Ay..45.34 50.78 3.88 48.04 51.38 .58 91.74 8.26 









1929 
Jan. 47.54 49.44 3.02 52.48 47.15 .37 92.59 7.41 
Feb. 49.01 48.06 2.93 53.08 46.53. 3.88 
Mar. 50.95 45.66 3.39 51.41 48.04 .! ‘8! 
Apr. 54.79 41.44 3.77 49.37 49.75 .88 91.56 8.44 
May 53.75 41.21 5.04 48.51 50.70.79 87.12 12.88 

— fe oo 

GERMAN CASINGS MARKET. 

Conditions in the German casings 


market according to the trade are not 
as satisfactory as they were six weeks 
ago, according to report from U. S. 
Trade Commissioner Scott at Hamburg. 
The market for beef middles is some- 
what depressed and South American 
goods are said to be given preference 
over the North American, owing to their 
better calibre. 

Prices for middles are quoted at 
$0.75@1.40 per bundle of 18 meters. 
Rounds are steady in price but buyers 
are said to be holding back, and buying 
is hand-to-mouth. Export rounds are 


Total. 


Number of establishments. . . 
Production, Ibs.: 

total 
2nd quarter 
1928—total 


19027—total .....--scceeeeees 


Hide glue. 





,200 45,3¢ 
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quoted at 35@60c per bundle of 31 
meters and domestics at 25@53c. 

The trade reports that heavy stocks 
of Russian goods, both rounds and 
middles, are being placed on the mar- 
ket here. These goods are of good 
quality and are offered at slightly lower 
prices than the North American goods, 
and furnish strong competition for the 
American brands. 

The hog bung market is unfavorable 
as the Danish goods are selling at very 
low prices, being quoted at 22 at Ham- 
burg. Sheep casings remain firm in 
price while Chinese hog casings are 
weak and quoted at % pence per bun- 
dle of 12144 meters. 


—— 
GLUE PRODUCTION AND STOCKS. 


The production of glues of animal 
origin during the second quarter of 
1929, as reported to the Department of 
Commerce, aggregated 25,929,800 Ibs., 
of which 13,791,000 Ibs. was hide glue, 
3,594,300 Ibs. extracted bone glue and 
81543 ,600 Ibs. other bone glue. 


Stocks on hand at the end of the 
second quarter of 1929 amounted to 
17,140,100 Ibs. of hide glue and 13,228, 
800 lbs. of bone glue, a_ total of 
30,368,900 lbs., as compared with total 
stocks of 32,520,400 lbs. at the end of 
the preceding quarter and 37,650,100 
Ibs. at the end of the second quarter of 
1928. 

The statement is based on the re- 
ports of 82 companies operating 47 
plants, of which 7 are located in IIli- 
nois, 7 in Massachusetts, 6 in Penn- 
sylvania, 5 in New York, 4 in Kansas, 
3 in California, and the remaining 15 
in 10 other states. 

Production for quarters of the past 
three years, together with the stocks 
on hand at the end of the second quar- 
ter, were as follows: 


Bone glue—Extracted and other. 
47 32 9 23 
42,647,800 10,191,400 32,456,400 
9,078,000 2,316,300 6,761,700 


33,700 11,149,200 34,184,500 


2nd quarter ............ 26 "295,600 14, 883.000 11,412,600 3,358,400 8,054,200 
1929— 

Ret qmatter «.......c000 27,574,900 13,984,300 13,590,600 3,934,100 9,656,500 

2nd quarter ............ 25,929,800 13,791,900 12,187,900 3,594,300 8,5 543, 600 
Stocks on hand at e 2 of 

quarter, lbs.—19; 

Ist quarter . 36,429,400 26,069,000 10,360,400 4,000,100 6, 360, 300 

2nd quarter ... ........ 36,124,400 25,826,500 10,297,900 4,072,900 6,225,000 


1928 
ist quarter 
2nd quarter 
1929— 
ist quarter 
2nd quarter 


36,275,000 
50.100 








2,520,400 
,368,900 








23,214,900 18, 
23,947,100 1 


19,107,000 
17,140,100 


“MAY BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 


060,100 4,369,300 
4,908,300 


8,690,800 


3 
3,703,000 8,794,700 


4,587,100 
4,519,500 














The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 












federal inspection in May, 1929, are reported, with comparisons, by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 
Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal. live weight. —— Production ———— — - 
3 .. 2 > eb 
-& = sk 
- = § 
3 aS r zi g “y 
Class. S aes ° S. re) ta 
_ 1a =) _ = [- 
OBE e e of 
A Aa a a as 
Pct. M Ibs. y 
Edible beef fat ' 4.41 31 
Edible beef offal 3 3 
Cattle hides .. 
Edible calf fat ' 
Edible calf offal 
Lard 
Edible hog offal 
Pork trimmings 


Inedible 
Edible 
Edible 


hog grease 
sheep fat ! 
sheep offal 





' Unrendered 


? Rendered. 
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HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 
The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange on August 
5, 1929, fixed the following price dif- 
ferentials between the basis grade and 
the respective grades listed below, 
effective August 6 
PACKER HIDES. 
Cents per lb. 
Heavy native steers.....1.50 premium 
Ex. light native steers.. .50 premium 
Ex. light Texas steers....1.00 discount 
Branded cows .......... 1.00 discount 


Price differentials on all other grades 
deliverable against Exchange contract 
are unchanged from the differentials 
fixed on July 29, and published in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of August 38. 

ae anes 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended August 3, 1929, were 
3,735,000 Ibs.; previous week, 2,880,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,353,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to August 3 this year, 
120,378,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 130,070,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended August 3, 1929, were 
3,445,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,374,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,241,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to August 3 this year, 
132,188,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 136,360,000 Ibs. 

~~. — 
JUNE SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 

Stocks of sheep, lamb and cabretta 
skins for June, 1929, with comparisons, 
are reported by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce as follows: 


RAW STOCKS AT END OF MONTH 
June, May, June, 
1929. 1929. 192s 
Sheep and lamb.6,2 5,216,920 5,560,654 
CE i's ic.0 dae 513,572 446,147 





IN PROCESS END OF MONTH. 


Sheep and lamb.4, 746, 70 4,843,837 4,889,278 


Cabretta ..6.6.. 290,575 321,485 402,283 
PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 
Sheep and lamb. 2,639,614 2,847,122 2,735,145 
Cabretta ....... 211,211 193,777 236,513 
fe 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 
Imports of cattle hides at New York, 





Boston and Philadelphia for week 
ended August 38, 1929, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the New York 
Hide Exchange: 

Week ended, New York. Boston, Phila, 
Aug. 3, 1929.. 48,675 14,554 oe 
July 27, 1929.. 116,670 55,781 1,000 
Aug. 4, lf 24,368 ees 
Year to 

1929 .. . 957,471 222,048 ..... 
Aug. 4, . 1,767,690 865,909 

mee 
CELLOPHANE PRICES REDUCED. 


Effective August 1, the Du Pont 
Cellophane Company announced a sub- 
stantial price reduction on Cellophane, 
both regular and moistureproof. It is 
the seventh reduction since domestic 
manufacture was started by the Du 
Pont Company in 1924 and the price 
now is less than 40 per cent of what 
it was at that time. This period has 
seen the development and perfection of 
moistureproof Cellophane, which has 
won an important place in the meat, 
fish, candy, baking, cigar and other in- 
dustries. 

*— 


Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 
gains. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A very quiet 
week passed in the packer hide market, 
the total movement being around 10,000 
hides and confined to one lot each of 
heavy native steers, heavy native cows 
and bulls. At this writing a good de- 
mand is reported for practically all de- 
scriptions, especially for heavy hides, 
but buyers have been endeavoring to 
secure %c advance on Colorados and 
branded cows, and some killers decline 
to move the more desirable heavy na- 
tive and branded hides except in com- 
bination with Colorados at the advance 
for the latter. 

Buyers express the opinion that the 
market had been moving up too fast 
and have declined to pay advances 
pending some definite turn for the bet- 
ter in the leather market. However, 
indications point to the possibility of 
some trading at the week-end, or early 
next week. There has been no oppor- 
tunity for any great accumulation of 
stocks recently. 

Spready native steers last sold in the 
East at 20c for April-June take-off. 
One packer early this week sold 5,800 
June-July heavy native steers at 18'4c, 
steady; good demand for these alone on 
this basis, but usually offered only with 
Colorados. Last confirmed trading on 
extreme native steers was at 17%c for 
Julys, last week. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 
1742c. Last trading in Colorados was 
at 1642c¢; killers are all holding at 17c, 
and one packer reports he will not sell 
on that basis. Heavy Texas steers last 
sold at 17%c, light Texas steers at 
164ec. Extreme light Texas steers 
quoted 16@16%%4c. 

One lot of 1,500 heavy native cows 
moved at 18c, and a few more avail- 
able at this figure. Light native cows 
are offered at 17c, last paid. Packers 
have been declining bids of 16¢c for 
branded cows, asking 16%c. 

One packer moved three cars June- 
July native bulls at 12%c, steady. 
Branded bulls nominally 11@11'%c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Nothing 
done as yet on Chicago small packer 
August hides, although offerings are 
reported at the prices realized for July 
hides. All July productions moved 
earlier, with practically everything sold 
at 17c for native all-weight steers and 
cows and 15%c for branded. 

In the Pacific Coast market, packers 
continue to decline last trading price of 
15¢ flat for June steers and cows, asking 
15%e for unsold Junes and Julys. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS —Big packer 
hide trimmings $36.00 per ton, Chicago 
basis, with small packer trimmings 
around $33.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—tTrading contin- 
ues very slow in the country market; 
offerings are light and buyers slow to 
take hold. All-weights generally 
quoted around 12%c top, selected, de- 
livered. Heavy steers and cows 11%@ 
12c asked. Generally asking 138c for 
buff weights, but most buyers talk 
12%e top. Good 25/45 lb. extremes 
quoted 154%4@15%e, with trading slow. 
Bulls quoted around 9c. All-weight 
branded quoted around 11@11%c, less 
Chicago freight. 





CALFSKINS—As previously men- 
tioned, one packer last week sold June 
and July calf at 28c, northern basis; 
another moved balance of Julys at 
23%c, northern basis. July calf fairly 
well cleaned up. 

First-salted Chicago city calf last 
sold on split weight basis at 21lc for 
8/10 lb., and 22¢ for 10/15 lb. weights; 
market quiet. Outside cities are 
offered at 21c for straight weights. 
Mixed cities and countries around 19 
@19'%c; straight countries 17@18c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
kips, late last week, was at 21l%ec for 
northern natives, southerns Ic less; 
over-weights quoted around 20'2c. One 
packer sold 3,000 branded July kips at 
174¢, late this week. 

First-salted Chicago city kips offered 
at 19%c. Mixed cities and countries 
quoted around 16142 @17e, straight coun- 
tries around 16c. 

Packer regular slunks again sold at 
$1.40. Sales of hairless reported at 
prices ranging from 20c to 40c. 

HORSEHIDES — Trading continues 
very slow and market not well estab 
lished. Choice city renderers quoted 
$5.75@6.25, ranging down to $5.00@ 
5.25 for mixed city and country lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 20 
@2\1c per lb. One big packer sold 3,900 
straight No. 1 Ft. Worth shearlings 
at $1.174, steady; straight No. 2’s 
have sold down to $1.00. Sales of out- 
side small packer shearlings reported 
by buyers down to 75@80c. Last trad- 
ing in pickled skins was at $9.25@9.50 
for native lambs at Chicago; unsold 
lots held at $9.374%2@9.50. Last sales 
in the East were at $9.50@10.25 for 
native lambs. Packer spring lambs 
last sold in the East at $2.25 per cwt. 
live lamb. Small packer lambs, run- 
ning around 64 lb. avge., quoted $1.20 
@1.25 each for Kentucky and Tennes- 
see lambs; others quoting $2.00. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips for 
tanning purposes dull and nominally 
6%@7e. Couple cars fresh frozen 
scraps for gelatine sold at 5%c, Chi- 
cago freight basis; green salted quoted 
4% @4tec. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market quiet, all 
July hides having been moved earlier. 
Last trading in July take-off was at 
18c for native steers, 174%c for butt 
brands and 16'4c for Colorados. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading contin- 
ues very slow, only few offerings ap- 
pearing in the market and buyers not 
pressing for business. Good mid-east- 
ern all-weights quoted 1242.@12%c. 
Buff weights quoted 12%@12%c; good 
25/45 lb. extremes 15%4c top. 

CALFSKINS—Not a great deal 
being done on calfskins; about 10,000 
5-7’s sold at $1.75, and some 7-9’s 
moved at $2.35; the 9-12’s are reported 
available at $3.15, last trading price. 
The 12-17 lb. kips last sold at $3.45. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Closing quotations on futures trading 
on the New York Hide Exchange for 
the days mentioned: 

Saturday, August 3, 1929.—Aug. 
16.25@17.25; Sept.. 17.00@17.60; Oct. 
17.25@17.45; Nov. 17.50 bid; Dec. 18.10 
@18.15; Jan. 18.15@18.25; Feb. 18.20 
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bid; Mar. 18.30 bid; Apr. 18.30 bid; May 
18.75@18.85; June 18.70 bid; July 18.70 
bid. Closed quiet. Sales 4 lots. 

Monday, August 5, 1929.—Aug. 16.25 
@17.00; Sept. 17.00@17.50; Oct. 17.25@ 
17.40; Nov. 17.50 bid; Dec. 18.056@18.15; 
Jan. 18.15@18.25; Feb. 18.20 bid; Mar. 
18.25 bid; Apr. 18.30 bid; May 18.75 
bid; June 18.50 bid; July 18.50 bid. 
Sales 4 lots. 

Tuesday, August 6, 1929.—Aug. 16.25 
@17.00; Sept. 17.05@17.40; Oct. 17.20@ 
17.50; Nov. 17.40@17.80; Dec. 18.05@ 
18.07; Jan. 18.10@18.15; Feb. 18.15 bid; 
Mar. 18.20 bid; Apr. 18.25 bid; May 
18.70@18.75; June 18.50; July 18.50. 
Sales 5 lots. 

Wednesday, August 7, 1929.—Aug. 
16.25@17.00; Sept. 17.00@17.40; Oct. 
17.25 bid; Nov. 17.40 bid; Dec. 17.90@ 
18.00; Jan. 18.00@18.10; Feb. 18.10 bid; 
Mar. 18.25 bid; Apr. 18.30 bid; May 
18.65@18.67; June 18.50 bid; July 18.50 
bid. Sales 15 lots. 

Thursday, August 8, 1929.—Aug. 
16.00 nom.; Sept. 16.80 nom.; Oct. 17.10 
sale; Nov. 17.40 sale; Dec. 17.75@17.80; 
Jan. 17.85 sale; Feb. 18.00 nom.; Mar. 
18.10 nom.; Apr. 18.20 nom.; May 18.45 
@18.60; June 18.40; July 18.40 nom. 
Sales 9 lots. 3 

Friday, August 9, 1929.—Aug. 16.00 
nom.; Sept. 16.60 nom.; Oct. 17.00@ 
17.10; Nov. 17.00 bid; Dec. 17.50@17.60; 
Jan. 17.65@17.70; Feb. 17.75 nom.; 
Mar. 17.85 bid; Apr. 17.90 nom.; May 
18.35@18.45; June 18.35 nom.; July 
18.40 bid. Sales 14 lots. 


—_— ge _ 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended August 9, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Aug. 9, 1929. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. 

MOIS, 5-0 osu cis 20 @20% 20 @20%n 244@25% 
Hvy. nat. strs. @18% @18% @23% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @17% @171% @22%4 
Hvy. butt 

brnd’d_ strs. @1i4 @17% 22%@23 
Hvyy. Col. 

eee 164%4@17 @16%4b @22 
Ex-light Tex. 

1 eee 16 @16% 16 @16% @22 


Brnd’d cows.16 @16% 16 @16% @22 

Hvy. nat. cows @18 @18 L 

Lt. nat. cows @l1i7ax @lji @22% 

Nat. bulls ..124,@12% 12%@12% 17 @I17% 

Brnd’d bulls.11 @i1% 11 @11%n 16 @16% 
9 » 


Calfskins ...23 @23% 23 @30 
Kips, nat.... @21% @20% 27 @27% 
Kips, ov-wt.. @20% @18% @26 
Kips, brnd’d. @17T% @16% @25 
Slunks, reg.. @1.40 @1.40 @1.70 


Slunks, hris.30 @40 @70n 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @li7ax @liax @22'%n 
Branded .... @15%ax @15%ax @22n 
Nat. bulls .. @12% @12% 17 @17% 
Brnd'd bulls. @l11 @l11 @16n 
Calfskins ... @21'4n @21%n @27 
are 19 @19% 19 @19%n 2 @25% 
Slunks, reg.. @1.20 @1.20 1.50@1.60 


Slunks, hris..20 @30n @30n @55 
COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hivy. steers..1144@12 @11%n @17% 
Hvy. cows ..114%@12 @11\%n @17% 
OS oe sera. 12%4@13 12%@13 19 @19% 
Extremes ... @15% 15%@16 @22 
1 @ 9n @ 9%n @14%ax 
Calfskins ...17 @18 17 @18 2214 @23%4 
Kips .. @16n @16n 22%@23 


Light calf ..1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.50@1.60 
Deacons .....1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.50@1.60 
Slunks, reg..50 @60 50 @60 


Slunks, hris. @10n 10 @15 25 30 

Horsehides ..5.00@6.25 5.00@6.25 6.50@7.75 

Hlogskins ...60 @65 60 @65 90 @95 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs @2.25 cwt. @2.25 cwt. ..... 

Sml. pkr. 


lambs -. @2.00 ewt. 1.75@1.80 wend 
Pkr. shearlygs.1.00@1.17% 1.00@1.17% @1.45 
Dry pelts ..20 @21 20 @2!i1 25 @27 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Aug. 8, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, fed steers and yearlings, 25@50c 
higher, mostly 50c higher on steers of 
value to sell at $14.00 upward and all 
grades light yearlings; instances, 75c 
up, although closing trade unevenly 
lower than week’s high time. Fat cows 
and butcher heifers, conservatively 50c 
higher, instances more on desirable 
butcher heifers in sympathy with sharp 
upturn on light yearlings; cutters and 
bulls, 25@40c higher; vealers, largely 
$1.00 up; week’s extreme top, $17.00, 
a new high for season. There were 
several loads scaling 1,160 to 1,600 lbs. 
at that price; next highest price, $16.85; 
best long yearlings, $16.50; heifer year 
lings, $15.00; most fed steers, $14.00@ 
16.00; grassers and short feds, $13.50 
downward; light Southwesterns, down 
to $8.50. Rough, plain Montanas to 
killers at $10.00, and wintered Mon 
tanas, scaling 1,250 Ibs., up to $15.00. 

HOGS—Live hog prices failed to fol- 
low the sharp rise in the dressed trade, 
quotations for the week, being 10 to 25c 
under last Friday. Shipping demana 
only moderate, mostly for lighter aver- 
ages, these selling with little price 
change. Tops for the week, $12.10 and 
$12.15; bulk desirable 170- to 210-Ib. 
averages, $11.85@12.05; packing sows 
in lighter supply, demand improved; 
finished heavy butchers more numerous, 
those scaling 230 to 260 lbs. in unde- 
pendable price position; pigs scarce, 
outlet narrow. 

SHEE P—Improved dressed lamb 
trade and interest from Eastern ship- 
pers counter-balanced heavier receipts 
and today’s fat lamb prices were 25c, 
in cases 50c, higher than a week ago. 
Fat ewes strong to 25c higher. Late 
tops: Range and native lambs, $14.00; 
fat ewes, $6.75. Bulks: Range lambs, 
$13.75@13.90; natives, $13.50@13.75; 


yearlings, $10.00@11.00; fat ewes, $5.00 


@6.50; feeding lambs weak, tending 
lower. 
% 


KANSAS CITY 

(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics. ) 

Kansas City, Kans., Aug. 8, 1929. 

CATTLE—Fed steer and yearling 
trade was marked by considerable price 
fluctuations. Curtailed supplies on 
Monday prompted a material upturn on 
all grades, but with increased loads on 
late session, packers succeeded in 
erasing most of the advance. Choice 
light weight steers topped at $16.00, 
while choice 1,515-lb. beeves realized 
$15.75. Bulk of native grain feds 
cashed from $15.00@15.75, and a few 
loads good fed grassers exceeded the 
$14.00 mark. Common grass steers 
ranged downward to $8.00. Bette 
grades of light yearlings were little 
changed, but grassy kinds and most 
she stock ruled 25@40c higher. Bulls 
were 25c higher, while vealers and 
calves advanced $1.00, with a late top 
of $13.50 on vealers. 

HOGS—Extreme unevenness contin- 
ues to feature the hog trade. Although 
shipping orders have been fairly liberal, 
there has been a prevailing weaker un- 
dertone in the market, and prices have 
been reduced 25@35c as a rule. Under- 
weights were an exception, with final 
prices 10@15c lower than last Thurs 
day. Big packers have been very bear- 
ish and have limited their purchases 
mostly to the weightier arrivals and 
lower price grades. The late top rested 
at $11.50 on choice offerings scaling 
around 200 lb. Packing grades are 
around 25c lower, selling from $9.25 
down. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices are steady to 
strong compared with a week ago, 
while sheep displayed a weaker ten- 
dency. Idaho lambs topped at $13.50, 
and other Westerns sold at $13.15 and 
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$13.40. Best natives reached $13.25, 
Fat ewes stopped at $6.50, and a few 
wethers ranged at $7.00@7.75. 
—_@—_ 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Mast St. Louis, Ill., Aug. 8, 1929, 

CATTLE—The establishment of a 
new high and the recuperation of part 
of last week’s declines featured the na- 
tive trade this week. For the most part 
western steers held their own, as com- 
pared with one week ago, with some 
low priced kinds 25¢ lower. Medium 
to choice native steers sold strong to 
25c higher; mixed yearlings and heif- 
ers, 25@50c higher; cows and all cut- 
ters, 25¢ higher; bulls, steady; vealers, 
$1.50 higher. Top steers at $16.50 av- 
eraged 1,182 lb., while heavies scaling, 


1,448 lb., scored $16.35, with 992-lb. 
yearlings landing $15.75, and 680-lb. 
heifers, $14.50. Most native steers 


brought $13.00@16.25; westerns, $9.30 
@11.75; fat heifers, $13.00@14.00; 
cows, $7.75@8.75; low cutters, $5.50@ 
6.00. 

HOGS—Compared with a week ago, 
values on butcher hogs are practically 
unchanged. Desirable light hogs, 
steady to 25¢ lower; packing sows, 
mostly 25¢c lower. Today’s top, $11.85. 

SHEEP—Values on sheep and fat 
lambs are steady compared with a week 


ago. Top fat lambs to packers today, 
$13.50; bulk, $13.00@13.25; throwouts, 
largely $8.50; bulk fat ewes, $5.00@ 
6.00, 

OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Aug. 8, 1929. 

CATTLE—The market on most kill- 
ing classes showed activity and 
strength early in the week, but most 
of the strength was lost. Closing 
prices are quoted steady to 25c high- 
er for the week, with the better grades 
of fed steers, yearlings and she stock 
showing the upturn. Bulls and veals 








Write or wire us 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 





Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 














Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 





The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


Write—’ Phone—Wire 


Onion Steck Yards, CHICAGO 














Order Buyers 


Union Stock Yards 








J.'W. MURPHY CoO. 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 


So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 














E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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held steady. The week’s top price of 
$16.25 was paid for 1,375-lb. steers and 
872-lb. yearlings. Choice 723-lb. heif- 
ers earned $14.10. Practical top on 
veals at close was $13.00; few, $13.50. 

HOGS—Despite moderate receipts, 
there has been a sluggish undertone to 
the hog trade throughout the period. 
Shipping inquiry has been narrow and 
local packers indifferent, and the gen- 
eral trend to values for the period has 
been lower. Comparisons Thursday 
with Thursday uncover a net loss of 
25@50c, with weighty hogs and pack- 
ing sows reflecting the full decline. 
Thursday’s top was $11.40, paid for 
choice 178- to 175-lb. lights. 

SHEEP—Market on slaughter lambs 
has followed a rather uneven trend, de- 
clining early in the week but showing 
complete recovery later. Matured sheep 
are around 25c higher for the period. 
Thursday’s bulk of range slaughter 
lambs sold $13.85@13.50; top, $13.50; 
natives, mostly $13.00; fed clipped 
lambs, $12.75; slaughter ewes, $5.50@ 
6.25; top, $6.50. 

—-~-4Ye- 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Aug. 8, 1929. 

CATTLE—Light offerings brought 
unevenly 15@50c higher beef steer and 
yearling values, with inbetween grades 
up most. Choice heavy bullocks topped 
at $16.25; light yearlings reached 
$15.50; most grain feds went at $13.00 
@15.00, and a sprinkling of range 
beeves turned at $11.00@13.00. Mostly 
steady to 25c higher prices prevailed 
for fat she stock. Fed heifers bulked 
at $12.50@14.15, and most beef cows 
brought $7.50@10.00. Bulls were strong, 
and medium grades went at $8.50@9.00 
freely. Vealers finished firm with a 
$14.00 top. 

HOGS—AIll weights of swine scored 
uneven losses of 35@60c. Choice 180- 
to 210-lb. averages topped late at 
$11.25. Packing sows sold mainly at 
$9.00@9.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs and ewes sold 
about steady with a week ago. Idaho 
lambs bulked at $13.50, the top for the 
week, with natives moving mostly at 
$13.00@13.25. Fat ewes sold up to 


$6.50. 
te 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo.., Aug. 8, 1929. 

CATTLE—Sharply curtailed receipts 
and cooler weather strengthened the 
position of the general cattle market. 
Upper grades of steers strengthened 25 
@50c and were back at the season’s 
peak time, while lower grades, chiefly 
grassers, took a 50c rise early but later 
went steady at last week’s 50c@$1.00 
decline. Fat cows and heifers advanced 
50c; cutter grade cows, 25c; bulls 
steady to weak; vealers, 50c lower. 
Several loads well finished, 950- to 
1,050-Ilb. steers, $15.50 as the week’s 
top. Weighty, long finished kinds lack- 
ing, but quotable at $16.25. Bulk fed 
steers, $13.25@14.75; straight grassers, 
$9.25@11.00; most beef cows, $7.50@ 
ra cutters, $5.75@6.75; top vealers, 
13.00. 


HOGS—Choice light hogs topped at _ 


$11.55 late, with bulk of hogs, 230 lbs. 


JA Bu 
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and less, from $11.10@11.40; 230- to 
260-lbs., $10.60@11.10; 260- to 325-lb., 
$10.20@10.60; packing sows, $8.50@ 
9.25. From a week ago, butcher hogs 
figured 15@35c lower; sows, steady. 
SHEEP—Sheep and lambs finished 
about steady with a week earlier. 
Choice range lambs sold from $13.25 
@13.50; best natives, $13.25; others, 
$12.25@13.00; desirable yearlings, 
$10.50; best mutton ewes, $6.50. 


— 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended August 1, 1929, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Livestock 
Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 





1,000-1,200 lbs. 

Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

Aug. 1 week. 1928. 

SN. Salsetancnenavaee $11.60 $11.75 $12.15 
NE a. S6s:s00-0 460s aer 10.7 11.00 11.50 
WD 6 8.6,0.050:00 e000 10.50 10.50 10.50 
CEN Siavensseuvacuns 9 10.00 10.00 
Edmonton ...........+-.. 9.00 9.25 9.50 
Primes Albert ...ccccces 8.00 8.00 9.00 
EEE Shale sieewekens eons 10.00 9.50 
errr eee 9.00 10.00 10.00 

VEAL CALVES. 
Ee roo ree $16.50 $17.00 $15.25 
BAER 14.50 13.50 12.50 
TEE tnd de cies sarees 13.00 13.00 13.00 
SEE Sb wens aes 4064.48 10.00 9.25 10.50 
MEL aoe 6.650 weciesae-e' 10.00 11.00 11.00 
Prince Albert .......... 9.00 9.00 10.00 
(Seer 10.00 10.00 11.00 
Saskatoon ...........+55 10.00 10.00 11.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 

I as inak eat eetenes $15.00 $15.25 $13.95 
Momtreal ..cccccceccccce 15.25 15.00 13.50 
| 14.00 14.50 13.00 
AS 13.60 13.50 12.40 
MES cicaéneees acces 13.50 13.50 12.85 
Primce Albert ......cs0- 14.00 14.50 12.85 
Moose Jaw ........00005 13.90 13.90 12.90 
REE. caw aecewecs sae 13.00 13.80 12.85 
$14.50 $17.50 

14.00 15.00 

12.50 12.00 

12.50 13.00 

10.00 11,00 

TEE so cecasdere -coph © Scenes’ ~“nebae 
: RS 10.50 12.00 14.00 
ROE, oon cwicciseneciee 10.00 12.00 11.25 
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ST. PAUL 
(Reported by bg BB nog of Agricultural 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 7, 1929. 


CATTLE—Upturns of 15@25c ruled 
for slaughter cattle the first two days 
of this week, while today a weak under- 
tone marked the trade although no ap- 
preciable price declines were to 
noted. Choice mediumweight steers 
reached $15.25, plainer offerings scoring 
at $13.00@14.50, with grassy steers 
largely $9.00@11.00. She stock was 
practically all of grassy origin, cows 
turning at $7.00@8.50; heifers, $8.50@ 
9.50; cutters, largely $5.75@6.75; bulls, 
$8.25@9.00; vealers,, largely at $14.50. 

HOGS—Mild upturns of 10@15c on 
light lights and pigs placed these at 
$11.75@11.85 for light lights and up- 
wards to $12.00 for pigs; medium and 
heavy butchers scoring at $11.00@ 
11.50; excessively heavy kinds, down to 
$10.25. Packing sows at $9.25@9.35. 

SHEEP—The fat lamb and sheep 
market shows little if any change, 
medium to choice native lambs clearing 
at $11.75@12.75; common throwouts, 
$8.50@10.00; ewes, $4.50@6.00. 

oo 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week Aug. 3, 1929, with compari- 
sons: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 3.....224,000 492,000 278,000 
Previous week .......... 240,000 548,000 288,000 
WORE cccccccccccccsccsccsmOnsGew 00,000 201,000 
WOZT on cc cccccccccccccccednt,000 528,000 250,000 
1OZB nc cccccccccccccsee 200,000 507,000 260,000 
WDZH ... ec ccrecccccesees 202,000 500,000 267,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
UG I (Bis bine sie sinkicendateus se 438,000 
Previous week a 
ME. ita cGiietstnasesewares 
BEE Ktdescccccacswnsesedacecevionwede sents x 
BE Wand b66004ccdt codédeaseeeeneueevaten ‘i 
PEED Nave cunedsdsiescacanenvskesnadeawacuee X 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 3.....166,000 371,000 215,000 
Previous week .......... 175,000 425,000 218,000 
PES catecesciatceocssel 149,000 357,000 202,000 
DE Cs deeeecascerecccssie 174,000 392,000 191,000 
rrr rrr 214,000 381,000 212,000 
DOE Sonie- cant Ceiscesbeces 225,000 380,000 185,000 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1929. i PEE See PeErre 6,500 19,000 18,000 
i ee ee or 7,500 9,000 8,000 
: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Omaha .................. 4,000 9,000 13,000 
—— desde vihtine enna 200- 4,500 2,000 gt. Louis .............. 6,000 14,500 4,000 
Omaha ...”. + A 4 ; ‘ a F ¥: : 350 res 1300 st. Joseph bibeh ned sues 1,100 4,500 peed 
St. Louis 5.500 309 Sioux City .............. 2,000 7,500 2,000 
St. Joseph 4,500 1,500 St. Paul ................ 1,900 3,500 1,000 
Sioux City 4,000 200 Oklahoma City .......... 1,400 1,500 200 
St. Paul .. 300 200 Wert Werth ............ 2,000 500 400 
Oklahoma City .......... 200 500 +++» Milwaukee .............. 500 1,800 300 
GS bo nsasso beh 300 300 400 ‘ 500 1,000 500 
Milwaekee © .......:...... 200 500 Sep ee trea n seo oss ses ee ‘ans ns 
DORGEE Fo ods cces a swcees 100 200 ee ee eee 200 700 700 
ED Race escchune 200 500 rrr re 300 2,100 200 
aaa ae 200 2,000 100 Indianapolis ............ 1,100 7,000 1,200 
Indianapolis ............ 100 = 4,000 rere 100 500 100 
Pittsburgh ee ee 100 1,300 100 Cincinnati .............. 300 2,700 700 
EE Sehshe ret wanes 200 1,400 200 9 7 300 
I 100 500 400 DEED. KDibeN0'6 050005005 200 700 z 
Cleveland 3 100 200 300 PL si<nsness donee 200 1,100 400 
Nashville 200 500 Be NTIS  Waw cow psseweya 100 600 1,000 
DD eee escivccbcivece sceve 100 Se ere a ee 5,000 800 1,000 
MONDAY, AUGUST 5, 1929. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1929. 
Ps fs. eunb cs canoes 8.000 42,000 CT ee eerie 13,000 17,000 17,000 
IED Duiin bin voneoe 13,000 10,000 8,000 Kansas City ........... 9,000 9,000 6,000 
sth oo nee ae Shpashn 5,500 8,000 BD SE a oawccccvsecnenne 3,500 8,000 17,000 
Sy | Ree 5,500 13,000 eo oe: 5,000 5 1,500 
SEP EL ch bu s0news wine 2,200 7,000 BORD BE. TOMAR 2 ccc cesccee 2,500 5,500 
ee 6,500 5,000 Te 4 eee 1,500 1,000 
"re ae 9,300 9,000 7 2,500 1,000 
Oklahoma City .... - 1,100 1,000 100 Oklahoma City .......... 1,500 100 
So “a -- 2,700 900 S300 Wert “Worth ........005- 4,500 1,000 
ED 66 en phen y a 300 2,000 ee PP eee 400 300 
Se sccass cease suns 2,500 1,300 RA eee eee 300 4,500 
ED no snws'éeeoeund 300 1,100 ORD. BMMIOVELS 2.0.2 cecccseces 200 1,000 
SS 2,300 3,800 Oe WED. nos eccvccsessnes 500 300 
aoe 300 4,000 400 Indianapolis ............ 1,200 1,200 
DED “ssabiabsevbas 900 2,800 ee ee ee 100 200 
EE ssiseeeese dase 1,400 3,000 i 400 1,600 
Eee 2,000 7,100 Se Ee chi k bs cokes ens 100 1,000 
a 900 3,300 eee: eee ree 400 500 
De Gexselbersudne es 200 700 Se | eee re 100 200 
DED botdnsskassoaheoe (Geka> sese ie eee ees 300 100 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, August 8, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Hvy. wt. (250-850 Ibs.) med-ch.$10.40@11.35 $10.40@11.35 $ 9.60@10.85 $10.00@11.00 $10.00@11.10 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch. 10. 90@ 12.00 11.00@11.80 10.40@11.35 10.50@11.40 10.50@11. 85 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch... 11.25@12.10 11.25@11.85 10.50@11.40 10.60@11.50 
Lt. It.- (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 10.904 12.00 10.90@11.85 10.00@11.40 10.25@11.40 
Packing sows, smooth and rough 9.00G@ 10.00 9.00@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.40 8.25@ 9.40 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch 10.50@11.50 10.25@11.25  .......... 9.50@ 10.75 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) 10.84-266 Ib, 11,52-221 Ib, 10.23-280 Ib. 10.96-228 Ib. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 


STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): " 
GOOG-CH .ccccccccccccccccccces 14.00@17.00 .........- 13.75@16.25 13.50@16.25 =... .. eee 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS. y: ve : ss : 
alle seececcccccceccccsesses 16,.00@17.00 16.00@16.75 14.75@16.25 14.50@16.25 14.75@16.10 
5 Paine Sea ee See” 6 14.00@ 16.00 14.00@16.00 5@14.75 18.00014.50 13.50@14.75 











75@16.25 14.50@16.25 14.50@16.10 
3.50@14.75 12.25@14.50 13.00@14.50 





Choice ...... covece ° 16.00@17.00 16.00@16.75 

Good ebbenescvcsessvenccceocs AB SEEDIRCO 14.80616.00 
STEERS ‘(950- 1, 100 LBS.): 

Choice ........ «+ 16.00@16.90 15.75@16.75 14.75@16.25 14.50@16.15 14.50@16.10 
++ 13.50@16.00 18.75@15.75 13.25@14.75 12.25@14.50 12.85@14.50 








STEERS (800 LBS. UP): = x 
Medium ........ ecceseeeeecees 1150013 ps as 5@13. 11.00@13.25  10.00@12.25 10.75@13.50 
COMMON .....eeeeeeceeeceees + 9.00@11.50 .50@10.25  8.75@11.00 =8.00@10.00 = -8.50@10.75 


STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS.) : 











Choice 15. 00a 16.25 14.75@16.00 14.50@16.25 14.50@16.00 13.75@15.50 
Good 13.25@15.00 13.50@14.75 13.00@14.50 12.25@14.50 12.25@13.75 
HEIFERS (850 ‘LBS. ‘DOwN): 


25@15.00 





Choice 14 138.25@14.50 13.50@15.00 13.35@14. 
Good .. 13.25@14.25 12.00@13.25 11.00@13.75 11.75@13.35 
Common-med. ......ceeeeeeee+ 7.75@13.25 8. 75@12.75 = =8.00@12.00 7.75@11.25 8.00@11.75 

HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 

GHOICE .crccccccccccccccccccce 12.25@14.7 
PEE ncnlnhi sees sonssececenss +, RLAEE 
BNE “ccccccccccocccsscccccs BMOEIS.T. 

COWS: 

Choice ....cccccccccccecceceee 11.00@12.25 10.50@11.50 10.00@11.75 10.00@11.25 9.75@11.75 
Good eececccecccccceceses 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.50 8.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.75 
5@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.00  6.75@ 8.00 

15@ 7.25 5.25@ 7.50 5.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.75 











5 11.75@14.25 11.75@14.25 11.50@14.25 11.75@14.50 
5% 10.75@13.50 10.25@138.25 9.75@13. 50 10.25@12.75 
5 9.00@12.25 8.75@12.00 8.00@11.00 8.75@10.50 









Common-med. .. 
Low cutter and cutter... 


BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 





Beef, good-ch. ......-.seee+-. 9.75@11.75 9.00@10.25 9.00@10.50 ) 9.75 8.75@ 9.50 
Cutter-med. .......eceeeeeeess 7.00@ 9.75 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 8.75 6.50@ 8.75 





CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 
Medium-ch, ........e.eeeeee6+ 10.00@13.00 9.00@12.50 9.00@12.00 8.00@12.50 9.00@12.00 
Cull-common ........eeeeeeee+ 7.50@10.00 6.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 9.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
GOOE-Ch ...ccececceccccccccess 14.00@16.25 14.00@15.50 11.50@13.50 10.50@13.50 11.50@15.50 
Medium .......ccceeeccceesses 12.00@14.00 11.50@14.00 9.50@11.50 8.00@10.50 9.00@11.50 
Cull-common§ .........seeee5-- 8.00@12.00 6.00@11.50 6.50@ 9.50 6.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 9.00 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down)......... 13.25@14.00 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.60 12.50@13.50 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 11.50@13.25 10.75@12.50 11.00@12.50 11.25@12.50 11.00@12.50 
Lambs (all weights).... ee 9.50@11.50 8.50@10.75 9.25@11.00 8.00@11.25 8.50@11.00 
"het wethers (110 Ibs. 


down) medium-choice........  8.00@11.50 7.75@11.00 7.50@11.25 8&.50@11.25 .......... 
Ewes (120 Ibs. — = med-ch. 5.00@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.75 .......... 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch... 4.75@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.50. .......... 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 2.50@ 5.00 2.00@ 5.00 2.00@ 5.00 2.00@ 5.25 .......... 


August 10, 1929. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 1929. 








DID Sici5 0s scnnee bade 7,000 
a 3,500 
SEE Avo a 00 os 05 od R 
Rae ee 3,000 
= ee 1,400 
8 eae 1,000 
Se Seen 2,300 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,400 
je See 1,800 
RPOUEED Shawccccnsd des 500 
ES ee 200 
iil lea Ee SRS 200 
| RR ee eee 200 
Indianapolis ............. 1,000 
ll 100 
SEL css bse'cw sas’ 6 700 
END. 6 se nie 200 
Cleveland 400 
Nashville 200 
Toronto 100 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 9, 
1 Wert rcrerre rene 2,500 
SS a rene 800 
| eA gets ee A 500 
_ a EE eee 800 
a eee ee 300 
GEN 00 0y0s005950%8 300 
DREN SC shew baererne cheba 3,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 800 
Ey ED ie. G'n wh ep 406 1,700 
oe Se ee 200 
se Se ee es 100 
SEDs dsiins 66 oh 9 asoG 5 200 
ON ee 500 
EE. vin pre ess) SaaS mame 
SE "soda sewukb sae s 300 
EDS 54 54550694 bie 544s 200 
NEE. wees 4uss soenen 200 
——e—_— 


23,000 13,000 
8,000 3,500 
7,000 9,000 

15,000 3,000 
4,800 1,500 
4,500 1,500 
3,700 1,500 


1,200 200 
1,000 500 
1,200 300 
2,000 600 
900 700 
2,100 200 
6,500 1,000 
1,500 200 
2,900 2,000 
2,000 600 
1,000 400 
600 1,200 
100 100 

1929. 
ry 000 7,000 
000 1,500 


é 000 9,000 
10,500 1,000 
2,500 1,800 
5,000 1,000 


1,400 100 
800 1,500 
700 100 


1,100 200 
2,900 2,500 
2,300 400 
1,000 400 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 


showing the number of livestock 
15 centers for the week ended Au 
COMparisons: 





CATTLE. 
Week 
ended, 
3. 

Chicago 
Kansas City 2 
eee 15, 003 
Se er ee 13,406 
NG ee 7,581 
Err 
EE 5 68.4:5.s:0 150.5 WOw sie 
ER 
EE Bere ere 
Indianapolis .......00.:. 
Re re 


New York & Jersey City 
Oklahoma City ......... 





SEE oc ess ous aoe 

Neer « Bae 
| es 120,955 

HOGS. 

No ioss v.dlnsakesdaeu 

eee ere 2: 

I ‘eh obates ccs exwdun 26,5 

SE. wise winnss ¥v54Ss 2 

EASA er 2 

Sioux City ... 

DE i545 seeds enews 

Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

SE os 66 Viea's K6.9 4:8 00S 

New York & Jersey 

Oklahoma City ......... 4,494 

oo ee 14,794 

ME Shosscnadovcsh eee 1,803 
PED Gee hc dactevasasu 337,907 

SHEEP. 

SG ins sash se sawe we 

Kansas City 

SARS p 

i” ee ee 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
IIE Go aik > «ps 00's, 9 0's 0b 5,854 
New York & Je rsey City 55,240 
Oklahoma City 596 
a ee 1,426 
REED, 65h a oi5<< chasvea'eh 1,397 





BEMEE a6 yn cee ueontrae 215,978 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK 





slaughtered at 
g. 3, 1929, with 


Cor. 
Prev. week, 
week, 192s, 
23,863 22,218 


19,724 19,461 
18, O22 12,999 
¢ 3, Sd 






3,369 








129,781 112,345 


94,876 
21,732 
32,681 
17,626 
15,648 
22,368 

5,138 


4,7 
19,049 
301,805 


51,024 


2) ,966 





240,288 214,557 


IN JULY. 


The receipts and disposition of live- 
stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during July, 


1929, were as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. 


OES oo sss sdsinc as 17,604 27,088 
ce, ES 8,218 22,325 


Local slaughter ....10,739 5,487 


Hogs. Sheep. 
53,705 35.011 
33,494 23,765 
24,917 11,619 





1929. 
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August 10, 1929. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, Aug. 3, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 





CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 5,861 6,696 18,463 
Swift & Co... .. 5,339 8,144 19,699 
Morris & Co.. -. 2,696 2,653 2,442 
Wileon & Co......:. 67%. 3,639 3,924 8,763 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.. 1,235 652 cove 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 1,593 — gates 


Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 560 wate wae 
Brennan Packing Co., 7,283 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 1,614 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
2,008 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 


6 953 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 5,395 hogs; others, 
20.671 hogs. 


















































Totals: Cattle, 20,923; calves, 5,126; hogs, 
64,853; sheep, 49,367. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,282 908 4,597 3,749 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,847 1,018 3,578 4,276 
Fowler Straub Co... 517 ens sean eee 
Morris & Co........ 1,990 835 2,122 2,502 
Swift & Co........ 4,581 1,085 7 »al7 4,465 
Wilson & Co........ 3,627 1,161 3, 341 3,951 
Others ...ccccessees 677 91 1,287 144 
OGM: bie'd's 59000008 16,5: 5,098 22,142 19,087 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 3,484 5,836 5,244 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 4,022 5,264 7,255 
Dold Pkg. Co..........+. 825 4,881 nace 
Morris & Co.........ce08 1,700 2,176 2,909 
Gwikt B OO...crcsvccees 3,144 4,384 7,219 
Eagle Pkg. Oo.......... 10 iste 
Hoffman Bros. ........-- 36 ° 
Mayerowich & Vail...... 6 ° _ 
Omaha Pkg. Co......... 45 * 
J. Rife Pkg. Co...... ons 9 ° . 
Poe 79 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co haunt 55 
Lincoln Pkg. Co......... 1: 
Nagle Pkg. Co.......... 216 cece 
Sinclair Pkg. Co........ 213 saan eG 
Wilson & CoO........00-- 28 o:ei0 eae 
QUNATS cvccwcrccvcccccecs coe SS ese 
WOU aes dicts vccccces 14,006 44,108 22,627 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co 2,116 1,911 6,084 4,031 
Swift & Co......... 500 2,149 6,083 5,280 
Morris & Co........ 1,902 751 2,820 1,582 
East Side Pkg. Co. 2,023 tives 2,409 Lawes 
Amer. Pkg. Co..... 264 62 1,412 615 
QURETS ccccccccccces 4,601 853 10,457 1,587 
Total. veververssees 13,406 5,726 28,794 13,095 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
MwWITE BH OO..0600 00% 2,606 737 9,916 12,632 
Armour and Co..... 1,773 3877 «5,445 3,612 
Morris & Co........ 1,543 405 4,599 2,480 
DUBE cc vccccccccces 3,760 1110 (9,275 )=— 2,277 
| Pr eer eer . 9,682 1,630 29,235 21,001 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,458 139 §8,273 863, 839 
Armour and Co..... 2,174 168 7,852 4,484 
Swift & Co......... 1,554 100 44,325 4,049 
Smith Bros. ....... 1 goss 57 same 
OURCTD ove rccevccees 1,192 58 13,245 Poe 
Total ...cccvccvee 7,379 465 33,752 12,372 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Morris & Co........ 2,201 1,145 1,377 309 
Wilson & Co........ 2,125 911 1,281 277 
OUND cscs ect seers. 115 paea 501 10 
WE séwesscicces 4,531 2,056 3,159 596 


Not including 651 cattle and 1,335 hogs bought 
direct. 











WICHITA. 
Cattle. OCulves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1,210 432 3,032 1,214 
Jacob Dold Co...... 331 65 2,160 22 
Fred W. Dold...... 47 wire 355 ee 
Keefe LeStourgeon.. 15 . ooee 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 83. 
Wichita D. B. Co... 29 
yp | Pe ers 1,715 497 5,547 1,237 
Not including 5,770 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co..... -. 693 165 1,361 3,904 
Armour and Co 501 17 949 2,939 
Blayney-Murphy Co. 319 45 984 tere 
OMAR | o..cides ieee 381 50 793 546 
| eT erry: 1,984 377 «4,087 = 7,389 
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Sheep. 
2,195 





Sheep. 
1,205 


"45 





Sheep. 
1,566 
1,002 
1,374 

315 





‘36 
6,708 





8,131 


hogs and 176 


ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co..... 2,547 2,721 8,454 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 484 945 ane 
Herts Bros. ........ 167 40 ee: 
wits OOo, wc ccc 3,872 4,265 10,717 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,568 179 coca 
QUES «vives censsces 784 6 7,382 
DOGG: « oaisiesivewie's 9,423 8,156 26,553 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,574 —_ 7,148 
United D. B. Co.... 36 sine 
R. Gumz & Co...... 116 52 71 
jae and Co..... 476 =—-:1,213 “pe 
N. D. M. Co. 36 nese 
outers en Geseeneien 528 "359 138 
TODS 6.6 ictetie aise 2,766 4,066 7,357 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
EE ow acaugwe > das 1,086 1,818 
Kingan & Co. ...... ,104 626 = 7,0: 
Indianapolis Abt. Co, 920 124 ss 
Armour and Co..... 232 38 1,348 
Brown Bros. ....... 142 12 70 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 20 eee 311 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 19 200 
Meier Pkg. Co...... S84 268 
Ind. Prov. Oo....... 38 eas 289 
Art Wabnitz ....... 3 45 45% 
Maas-Hartman Co... 20 5 oe 
Hoosier Abt. Co 18 tees ee 
OURGTH iss cceccecce 541 78 193 
Total ...cccccccces 4,227 2,751 30,669 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
a a eee 106 70 re 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... meee eae 444 
Cc. A. Freund ...... 70 25 31 
Si Agy DS 6 vane 
J. Hilberg & Son... 142 . ee 
Gus. Juengling ..... 130 127 ace 
E. ‘Kahn’s Sons Co.. 895 386 1,787 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 171 64 770 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 3 gue 232 
SS See wae 766 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons.. 139 63 ne 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 5 o00.8 1,118 
; Schlachter’s Sons. 148 101 ae 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 18 aa 1,204 
J. Vogel & Son...... 8 eatase 399 
John F. Stegner..... 153 141 Pee 
Foreign ........ eee. 662 688 3,758 
OORD so seeeetines « i 1,671 10,500 
Not including 351 cattle, 8,116 
sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for week ended Aug. 


CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
Aug. 3. 
COPRRRS: 6.5 Hide ae eA es 20,923 
Kansas City 
Omaha (inel. 






St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 


Oklahoma City ......... 4,531 
EN hee scuseweteGasse 1,715 
DOMVEE occ cccccceecesceve 1,984 
Se er ne 9,423 
BAUIWAUKCC “5 6. eects ec nue 2,766 
Indianapolis . 
CUNCIBMRC occ deweeeds 

Po BS ee eee ee 
RID o.oo :9in 000.60 tee p 64,853 
pO. aaa oe 22,142 


Prev. 

week, 
23,863 
16,605 
18,445 
13,114 
10,340 


3,970 
1,680 


3, 1929, with comparisons: 


Cor. 
week, 
1928. 
22,128 
14,755 








) Rr ere 4,087 
BE PAO) oc ceseecccevees 26,553 
Oe enor eee 7,357 
Indianapolis ............. 30,669 
CUMOIMMATE 6. cece nce 10,509 

| Ee 


I 66 5:0 dcacd Se gai aee 
Kansas City 
Omaha ....ccrccscscevecs 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 








Oklahoma City ......... 596 
| ie i 1,237 
DORVOR sc ovicsccccsccces 7,389 
ty” PR Sater oe 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 

DORR scan in vies Sindee 167,182 


11,067 
369,219 


56,489 
23,096 
33,482 
16,773 
16,790 
6,575 
346 


6,510 
3,849 
7,580 
181,540 


14,506 
356,708 


51,024 
25,499 
30,249 
15, 339 





158,845 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 











RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Mon., July 29....18,197 1,883 53,296 14,746 
Tues., July 30... 6,385 2,227 8 =25, 55s 11,249 
Wed., July 31... 9,292 2,407 12,952 11,045 
Thur., Aug. 1... 5,121 1,986 14,415 16,758 
Pw. Ame. 2... 2 491 14,000 8,875 
Sat., Aug. 200 4,500 2,000 
This week ...... 40,442 9,194 124,716 64,673 
‘Previous week ..45,804 9,641 136,176 67,495 
. gg” ere 41,214 9,488 118,908 71,810 
Two years ago.. .50,918 10,904 138,018 71,679 


Total receipts for month and year to Aug. 3, 
with comparisons: 














- Aug. —— —— Year 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928, 
COete 2... css 6,568 16,816 1,300,315 1,391,610 
Calves woow Se 4,397 445,597 493,927 
Hogs .....32,915 50,381 4,856,928 5,518,265 
MOD cen wowacs 27,633 39,519 2,024,542 2,001,410 
SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Caives. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., July 29.... 4,176 10 7,939 725 
Tues., July 30... 2,195 42 4,267 2,028 
Wed., July 31... 2,606 21 2,996 2,862 
Thur., Aug. 8y 2,904 2,284 
Fri., Aug. . 7 3,143 8,019 
Sat., Aug. 3 ‘ 200 500 
Co i er 13,333 169 21,449 11,413 
Previous week ..11,887 387 =: 24,373 7,664 
WORF ASE ci ncdce 12,333 s 38,531 15,941 
Two years ago. ..13,003 404 = 37,282 14,428 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Aug. 3..$14.25 $10.85 $ 5 4 $13.10 
Previous week 15.00 = 11.30 6.06 13.95 
28 . 14.95 10.65 5.00 14.85 
11.65 9.20 6.00 13.65 

9.20 12.00 6.50 14.00 

12.40 13.25 7.25 15.20 

10.05 9.10 6.50 13.35 

Av., 1924-1928....$12.05 $10.85 §$ 6.45 $14.20 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

*Week ended Aug. 3.. 27,100 108,800 52,600 
Previous week .. 33,917 111,803 59,831 
UD caus 6 a0a-obecae ec 28,881 80,372 55,869 
ok SE ee ae 37,825 100,736 57,251 
MT EES € tlie wikis. « <<aeck au ee 38,306 90,885 63,252 
MT Sid bin o's arne Sh ebe-< <0 ,507 92,441 53,706 
, AAS POPE EE Cer ee 32,015 102,550 52,431 





*Saturday, Aug. 3, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 








rec’d, Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Aug. 3..124,700 257 $12.35 $10.85 
Previous week ....... 136,176 256 12.40 11.30 
1928 118,908 241 11.60 10.65 
188/018 253 11.10 9.20 

,029 263 13.90 12.00 

124,977 242 14.30 13.25 

ey ele 0469's o'nw v0 8 »-146,871 240 11.15 9.10 

5-yr. av., 1924-1928.129,800 248 $12.40 $10.85 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal tn- 
spection for week ended Aug. 2, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 


Wren ONROG ABR Boos fukateckccoeee 2 
Previous week RT ety 


TEVIOUB WEEK ....... cece ceeeeceeeeecvees 119,434 
EE 5.6 G54 Sudceu Resa y kdaide de <daccs 872 
EE a CRELER d.csu ties enelan a Wed te aed Lay oe 110,900 
SNE Fa di Nae a on jkacd Mee view tere ween ee Odo 106,700 
rr de a NE ei NE ie 85,500 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 





and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 

Aug. 8, 1929, were as follows: . 
Week 

ended Prev. 

Aug. 8. week. 

Packers’ purchases .......... 46,547 50,257 

Direct to packers ............ 36,838 33,600 

Shippers’ purchases .......... 20,565 24,087 

Total supplies ...........4- 108,950 107,984 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
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COLUMBIA 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE Py 





Maximum efficiency from your refrigerating 
plant is assured when “3-C” Calcium Chlor- 
ide is used for the brine medium. 


“3-C” Calcium Chloride maintains a free- 
flowing non-corrosive brine. It remains fluid 
in a temperature as low as minus 50 degrees. 


Delays and expense for repairs to clogged 
pipes are a thing of the past after you adopt 
“3-C” Calcium Chloride. 


“3.C” Calcium Chloride is available in three 
forms: 


Flake, 77%-80% 


in 100-lb. bags and 400-Ib. 
steel drums. 










Solid, 73%-75% 
in 600-lb. drums. 
Liquor 
Any strength solution de- 


sired. Shipped in tank 
cars. 


Mail 
the 
Coupon 
Below, 
Today! 


THE COLUMBIA PRODUCTS Co. 
BARBERTON OHIO 


“3-C” Calcium Chloride is manufactured by 

“a the Columbia Chemical Div., Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company under patents No. a 
1,592,971 and 1,527,121. 


THE COLUMBIA PRODUCTS co. 
Barberton, Ohio 


Please send complete information about the advantages of using 
“3-C” Calcium Chloride for Refrigeration. 














WITH THIS NEW FASTENER 


greater protection against temperature losses; new 
years of efficiency. Best for busy doorways because 
of its quick, easy, never-failing operation. Best for 
seldom-used doors because it keeps the seal so tight 
that temperature seepage is prevented. Now offered 
optionally on Jamison Cold Storage Doors at a slight 
increase in price—or sold separately for replacement 
on the doors you are now using. 


Write for descriptive folder 
JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Hagerstown, Md. U.S.A. . 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Special Traveling Representative for Southern States, 

Address Hagerstown Office ‘ 


The ‘New @ Patented nal 
WEDGETIGHT 


DoorFastener 












for the 
PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
4 AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 


Ammonia or Carbon 
dioxide systems of 
refrigeration 
Write for Bulletins 


vit 


7 , 
rr) far Pot tmeae—y 
Se we 
. 
SPRAY NOZZLES FOR AIR COOLING SYSTEMS 











A ree wate 








Nozzles for Brine Spray Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning Systems 





Particulars and Prices on Request 


JOS. A. MARTOCELLO & CO. 
231 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

W. H. Heinen, Littlefield, Tex., is 
erecting a cold storage plant on State 
Highway ave. 

A modern cold storage 
planned by the Dallas 
Leonard st., Dallas, Tex. 

Merchants Cold Storage & Ice Co., 
Richmond, Va., is installing additional 
equipment in its plant there. 

Fred Qualle, 412 Peeples st., Corpus 
Christi, Tex., is planning to build a 
cold storage and ice plant soon. 

Central Atlantic States Service Corp. 
is planning to erect a cold storage plant 
at Waynesboro, Va., in the near future. 

A 300-ton refrigerating machine has 
been added to the equipment of the St. 
Joseph, Mo., plant of Armour and Com- 
pany. 

The White Store Co. has leased a 
cold storage warehouse at 215 N. Broad- 
way, Knoxville, Tenn., for refrigerating 
produce. 

Taylor Brothers, Stephenville, Tex., 
have awarded a contract for construc- 
tion of a $15,000 cold storage and ice 
plant there. 

Erection of a cold storage plant is 
planned by Dillingham & Alexander, 
Inc., on properties recently acquired at 
Albany, Tex. 

First National Stores, Somerville, 
Mass., has awarded contracts for con- 
structing a 3-story meat storehouse, to 
include refrigeration facilities, at a cost 
of about $1,500,000. 

Harbor commissioners of Vancouver, 
B. C., are considering the erection of a 
cold storage plant with wharf facilities 
at Barrard Inlet, Vancouver, at a cost 
of approximately $1,500,000. 

The Central Atlantic States Service 
Corp., Newark, N. J., has contract to 
operate eleven cold storage and_ ice 
properties of Inland Utilities, Inc., 
located in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

The Lehigh & New England Terminal 
Warehouse is installing a complete re- 
frigeration plant at Bethlehem, Pa., to 
include filter, softeners and neutral- 
izers. The plant will cost about $65,000, 
to be completed before September 1, 
1929. 


lant is being 
ilk Co., 1811 
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MEASURING PLANT PER- 
FORMANCE. 

The physical measurements to be 
made in a refrigerating plant to ob- 
tain information for efficient operation 
were discussed by C. T. Baker at the 
Sixteenth Annual Spring Meeting of 
the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, held recently. 

In this address he recommended 
strongly the use of instruments of the 
highest quality and the importance of 
determining the performance of each 
part of the plant and of balancing va- 
rious costs in a particular plant. 

Temperature measurements, he said, 
should be taken at the inlet and dis- 


charge of each cylinder; the inlet tem- 
perature controls type of compression, 
slight superheat (2 to 10° F.) is now 
preferred. Discharge temperature in- 
dicates anything unusual in compressor 
mechanism and elsewhere. Discharge 
pressure is watched in a similar way. 
Suction pressures should be meas- 
ured with a mercury manometer; in- 
accuracies of 2 to 5 lbs. mean much in 


plant costs. Power consumption must 
be measured by watt hour meter, if 
plant is electric; by steam flow or fuel 
weight, otherwise. All pressure gauges 
should be calibrated and checked regu- 
larly. 

A thermometer should be used in in- 
let and outlet water for each condenser. 
With 25 tons, 200 g.p.m. of 70 degs. F. 
water, outlet will run 76 degs. F., more 
or less and condenser pressure 150 lb.; 
changes in these indicate need of clean- 
ing. Liquid refrigerant line tempera- 
ture indicates subcooling and presence 
of foreign gases. 

Purchased water should be metered 
to protect costs, and all water may be, 
to save pumping. If electric pumps are 
used, current consumption may be re- 
corded by regular current meter, like 
other auxiliaries. Boiler feed water 
temperature and quantity should be re- 
corded. 

Watt hour meters should be used for 
each motor and accurate ammeters and 
volt-meters for both motor and exciter. 
Recording volt meters enable claims to 
be settled on basis of facts. A Ven- 
turi meter on each main brine line was 
recommended as basis of efficient op- 
eration, or of billing, if refrigeration 
was sold. Accurate thermometers and 
hydrometers should also be used to 
trace the operation of brine. Steam 
flow and oil meters were considered 
briefly, as were temperatures in the op- 
erating plant, cold storage, tank room, 
etc. 
To determine the intricacies of com- 
pressor operation the indicator was of 
greatest importance, and too often not 
used at all. It would tell more than 
any one instrument. The final analysis 
of a plant to indicate the real capacity 
of a compressor and to enable a com- 
plete check up with other measurements 
was available only with the ammonia 
Venturi meter. 


—-$——- 
PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARING. 

The following will be considered by the 
National Perishable Freight Committee 
at a shippers’ public hearing to be held 
at committee headquarters, Room 308, 
Union Station Building, 516 West Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill., on Tuesday, 
Aug. 27, 1929, commencing at ten 
o’clock in the morning: 

No. 1586—Application of stated re- 
frigeration charges vs. replenishing 
charges. 

No. 2027—Handling perishable traffic 
under shippers’ protective service with- 
out attendant in charge. 


No. 2164—Detention of cars iced 
after loading. 


No. 2170—Protective service against 
cold on bananas. 

_ No. 2179—Icing by shippers; re-top 
icing in transit. 

No. 2180—Top icing shipments of 
vegetables. 

No. 2182—Heater charges interstate 
points to South Dakota points. 

No. 2186—Re-icing scheduled cars 
after arrival at destination. 

No. 2187—Transporting perishable 
freight pre-iced by carriers and subse- 
quently cooled by shippers. 

No. 2197—Protective service against 
cold on citrus fruit carlots at hold 
points and destination. 

No. 2199—Handling perishable com- 
modities under protective service. 

No. 2203—Charge for salt supplied to 
fruits and vegetables moving under 
standard refrigeration service. 


fe 


PROGRESS IN MEAT INDUSTRY. 
(Continued from page 25.) 

First, we must tell the housewife 
about the value of meat and assure her 
that she and her family can eat meat 
without hesitation. Some people have 
had the opinion that meat “isn’t good 
for them” or that it isn’t as good for 
them as some other foods. Such 
opinions restrict meat consumption. 
They must be cleared up, and the In- 
stitute is trying to accomplish such a 
result. 

The second method of increasing the 
regard for meat is by showing house- 
wives how to get the best results from 
cooking the various cuts. A housewife 
will buy chuck oftener if she knows 
how to cook a pot roast. The more she 
knows about proper cooking of meat, 
the more she will like meat and the 
more she will buy. 

Through research grants, through 
compilations of information, through 
personal conferences, through lectures 
and through demonstrations, the Insti- 
tute has been making available—to col- 
leges, universities, state supervisors, 
magazines, newspapers, and hotel and 
restaurant associations and other agen- 
cies or persons influencing consumers 
—correct and broader information 
about the selection, preparation and 
cooking of meat. 


Defending Meat Against Libels. 


Another important phase of this 
work is the defensive publicity. Now 
and then some faddist breaks into print 
with a statement to the effect that meat 
is harmful. Sometimes a manufactur- 
er or distributor of some competing 
food product will attempt to increase 
his sales by defaming meat. These in- 
stances do not come up so often as 
they did a few years ago, but we keep 
a careful watch and take prompt steps 
to discourage them. 


Our Department of Public Relations 
during the past year has had occasion 
to write a good many letters correct- 
ing false or erroneous statements about 
our product and our industry. For ex- 
ample, one news story which was 
printed in scores of newspapers 
throughout the country alleged that 
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Newest: 


Viiter R PIONEERS 


63-29 


SHARP FREEZE 


HE sharp freezing of foodstuffs 

is, to many, an unknown 
quantity. Yet, few indeed are 
those who have not heard the 
term applied to meat packing. 


Vilter long ago saw the trend 
and is today in a position to guide 
and counsel those packers who are 
desirous of obtaining the lower 
temperatures in a short time. 


AO Above in the Morning 
40 Below hy Night / 


In twelve hours the Cudahy 
Packing Company will sharp freeze 
pork ....received at normal 
temperatures (approximately forty 
above zero). 75 tons of pork will be 
daily sent to forty BELOW zero! 


It is this type of constructive 
pioneering that has rightfully 
given Vilter the leadership in a 
highly specialized field. 


{ 


You are invited to address 
our engineering depart- 
ment for full details. 


} 


The Vilter Mfg. Co. 
975 Clinton Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For an authoritative solu- 
tion of your refrigeration 
it aed consult our 

ngineering Department 
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Lower Refrigeration Costs 


MULTIPLE Effect Compressors, Internal 
Force Feed Lubrication, Constant high volumet- 
ric efficiency. Sturdy rigid construction. 


These are a few reasons why the pots in- 
dustry finds increased efficiency in HOWE Re- 
frigerating Machines. Made in all capacities 
suitable for large packers and retail butchers. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 


2825 Montrose Ave. 
hicago 


HOWE 





Dependable 
Refrigeration 














SINCE 1867 








“United Service’ 


provides 

economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 





Get Pie il and 
Specifications on your next job 
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there had been a decline of 45 per cent 
in the consumption of meat per capita 
during the last ten years. That, of 
course, is not true. 

Meat» consumption per capita last 
year was well above the consumption 
during 1918. Moreover, consumption 
per capita during 1928 was only slight- 
ly below the average for the twenty- 
nine years since 1900. Had it not been 
for the aw small production of 
beef—due entirely to economic condi- 
tions which did not reflect current de- 
mand during that year—the consump- 
tion of meat per capita last year would 
have been above the twenty-nine year 
average. 

Correcting Wrong Impressions. 

A statement indicating that people 
are eating less meat may do a great 
deal of harm unless it is speedily cor- 
rected. Consumers who read it are 
liable to feel that they, too, should eat 
less meat, if they believe that other 
consumers are eating less. As I have 
said, letters were written to a large 
number of newspapers to present the 
facts, and many of these letters were 
printed by the papers concerned. 

Now and then someone breaks into 
print with a tirade against some of 
our meat products, such as frankfurt- 
ers, charging that they are unwhole- 
some and so on. The Institute believes 
that frankfurters manufactured by all 
reputable packers and sausage manu- 
facturers are entirely wholesome and 
good to eat and it loses no time in 
presenting its news. 

Another problem we have to face is 
the competing food dealer who tells the 
public to eat his food as a substitute 
for meat. Often he presents so-called 
scientific evidence in an attempt to 
prove that his food is just as high in 
certain values. We protest, because we 
feel that this constitutes retrogressive 
advertising. 

Modern advertising authorities are 
agreed that every product should stand 
on its own merits and should not try 
to advance itself at the expense of 
some competing food. And it is in- 
teresting to note that this appeal regis- 
ters strongly with almost everyone, 
with the result that we hear less these 
days about meat substitutes. 


Truth About Meat Prices. 


A large Eastern newspaper recently 
charged that the reduction in beef con- 
sumption was due to high wholesale 
and retail prices. Such a statement, 
of course, is absurd. The light con- 
sumption is caused by a light produc- 
tion—there was less beef to eat. More- 
over, consumers themselves actually 
"orc, the prices at which meat will 
sell. 

Packers and retailers cannot sell 
meat for more than consumers are will- 
ing to pay. Furthermore, as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture pointed out two 
years ago, present beef prices seem 
high only in comparison with the dis- 
astrously low prices which prevailed 
during preceding years. 

So, the statement of the Eastern 
paper was quickly corrected by means 
of a forceful letter from our Depart- 
ment of Public Relations. 

On other occasions, we have had to 
prepare statements to show that profits 
in the meat industry are unusually mod- 
est. Whenever meat prices reach rela- 
tively high levels we begin to receive 
clippings containing complaints about 
profits of packers and retailers. The fact 
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is that high price levels ordinarily 
mean that our percentage of profits 
is even lower than usual. Both pack- 
ers and retailers ordinarily make a 
more satisfactory rate of profit when 
the supply of meat is large and prices 
are relatively low. The public natur- 
ally is not aware of this, and it is im- 
portant that we miss no opportunity 
to give them the facts. 


A Trade Practice Conference. 


Now, I should like to discuss briefly 
some of the more important current 
developments which are of interest to 
the retail branch of our meat industry. 

You may have noticed in your trade 
papers that the packing industry is 
planning to hold a trade practice con- 
ference, probably next fall. Plans for 
the conference are now being carried 
forward by the Institute’s Commission 
on Elimination of Waste. The purpose 
of this conference is to wipe out wastes 
which have crept into our business as 
a result of the keen competition which 
exists at all times, both in the pur- 
chase of livestock and sale of meat. 

These wasteful practices, which have 
their parallel in other industries, tend 
to increase our costs, particularly in 
the field of distribution. They are of 
such a nature that they increase the 
cost of doing business without adding 
anything to the value of the product. 

Since the entire packing industry has 
not yet had an opportunity to pass on 
the various recommendations, it is not 
in order to discuss them in detail here. 
They will be made public later. 

Another project on which several 
producers’ organizations are working 
and in which the Institute is co-oper- 
ating is an attempt to bring supply and 
demand to speaking terms with each 
other. 

Although the consumer’s appetite for 
meat does not change greatly from 
year to year, the supply of livestock 
and price of meat fluctuates violently 
at times, especially in the case of hogs 
and cattle. For example, the number 
of hogs slaughtered during 1925 was 
nearly fifteen per cent fewer than the 
number slaughtered only one year be- 
fore—in 1924. This works hardship on 
both the packer and the retailer, 
necessitating drastic revisions in price 
levels and at times causing dissatisfac- 
tion among consumers. 

Situation in the Beef Trade. 

The present situation in the beef 
business is another example. Retailers 
report that the small beef supply dur- 
ing recent months has made it neces- 
sary for them to revise their buying 
and selling policies extensively. 

In order to make a profit on beef, 
the dealer must be most exacting in 
trimming his cuts; he must judge his 
requirements more closely than ever; 
he must figure his price down almost 
to the ounce. If he does not exercise 
more than the usual amount of care 
in selling beef, he is liable. to lose 
money. The same is true when other 
meats are relatively scarce. 

When the supply becomes unusually 
large, the dealer again has his troubles. 
Much of this grief and uncertainty 
could be removed if some means could 
be found for adjusting the supply to 
demand. That is what the producers 
are working toward. 

You also will be interested to hear 
that plans are being discussed for co- 
operative advertising on behalf of meat. 
A number of the larger producer or- 
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ganizations are giving the matter seri- 
ous consideration. The packing indus- 
try is interested. It seems quite pos- 
sible that something will be done within 
the immediate future. 

An Advertising Campaign. 

Regardless, however, of whether the 
livestock and meat industry is able to 
work out plans for such a project, there 
is a great deal that we all can do to 
improve the consumer’s regard and de- 
sire for meat. 

You men who come in contact with 
the consumers several times every 
week can accomplish a great deal by 
encouraging consumers to learn that 
meat is a wholesome food and by teach- 
ing them the best ways to select and 
cook the different cuts. You also can 
help immeasurably in improving the 
consumer’s opinion of the industry. 

Now, finally, let me ask: “Why is 
the packing industry interested in cor- 
recting erroneous statements about re- 
tailers’ prices and profits?” I think 
the answer almost is obvious. 

Passing over the question of senti- 
ment, it can be said that the packer 
is eager to aid the retailer because it 
is to his own interest to do so. It is 
just good, common sense. No matter 
how high an opinion the public may 
have of the packing industry, our in- 
dustry will suffer if consumers have 
some complaint against the retailer. 

Should All Pull Together. 


If the consumer thinks that the re- 
tailer is charging her unfairly for the 
meat she buys, she is going to buy less 
meat. Similarly, the retailer will suf- 
fer if the public has some grudge 
against the packing industry. It is of 
the greatest importance that none of 
us do anything that will reflect upon 
any branch of our industry, because 
we all will suffer. 

There was a day, and not so long 
ago, when the need for co-operation 
between two branches of an industry 
was not so clearly understood and full 
co-operation at times was_ lacking. 
Manufacturers and distributors were 
inclined to feel that they were sufficient 
unto themselves and that the retailer’s 
problems were his own. Retailers felt 
much the same way. That attitude, 
however, is much scarcer now. 

Today, in many industries, we find 
manufacturers and dealers working 
closely together to solve their mutual 
problems. The manufacturer realizes 
that the dealer is his ultimate outlet; 
the dealer looks upon the manufacturer 
as his source of supply. 

One could not stay in business with- 
out the other. I do not mean to say 
that there has been any fundamental 
change in the buy-and-sell relationship 
between the two. It merely has been 
demonstrated that those functions can 
be performed with cordiality and co- 
operation, which is as it should be. I 
am happy to say that in the main the 
relations between packers and retailers 
have been on a cordial basis. 

And now, in conclusion, may I say 
that I suspect that the meat industry 
may look forward to a future at least 
as satisfactory as its past, provided it 
continues to adapt its methods and poli- 
cies to keep up with progress—or to 
make it. This can be achieved fully 
only through the wholehearted co- 
operation of producers, packers, and re- 
tailers. Only through such co-opera- 
tion can we continue to operate with 
the maximum efficiency. 
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Chicago Section 


R. H. Gifford, of Swift & Company, 
returned this week after a motor tour 
to the Black Hills and the Yellowstone. 


R. A. Rath, vice . president in charge 
of sales, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Ia., was a business visitor in the city 
this week. 


E. G. James, of the E. G. James Co., 
Chicago, left this week for a vacation 
in Northern Wisconsin. He expects to 
be away several weeks. 


Bill Richmond, of J. C. Wood and 
Co., provision brokers, Chicago, is 
spending his vacation on an automo- 
bile tour through Wisconsin. 


Charles S. Hughes, president of the 
Hughes-Curry Packing Co., Anderson, 
Ind., transacted business in the city 
this week. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 18,130 cattle, 3,920 calves, 
53,586 ‘hogs and 41,208 sheep. 


C. A. Perhberton, formerly head of 
the. hide and’ by-products department 
of Canada Packers, Limited, Toronto, 
Canada, has been visiting in Chicago 
this week. 


Dr. Rudolf A. Clemen, associate di- 
rector of Armour and Company’s ag- 
ricultural economics department, is 


‘spending several months in Europe in 


a survey of livestock and meat con- 
ditions there, and on a pleasure trip 
with Mrs. Clemen. 

Col. Edward N. Wentworth of Ar- 
mour and Company is a member of the 
executive committee of business leaders 
which is advising the Director of the 
Census in his plans for taking the cen- 
sus of manufactures and the census of 
distribution. 

D. P. Cosgrove, of Sterne & Son Co., 
tallow and grease brokers, Chicago, re- 
turned this week from the wilds of 
Canada, where he has been vacationing 
for several weeks. He reports a very 
enjoyable time and good fishing. They 
do say “Pete” caught a muskie bigger 
than himself! 

Walter B. Hulme, Chicago broker, 
has been doing considerable motoring 
this summer. After returning from his 
recent 2,000-mile jaunt through the 
East his latest excursion was up to 
Toronto, Canada, where he reports the 
scenery fine and “other things” very 
good. 

== 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Aug. 3, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 
.26,718,000 26,045,000 20,900,000 
-85, 798, 000 30,700,000 30,297,000 
5,020,000 6,000,000 


Cured meats, Ibs.. 
Fresh meats, Ibs.. 
Lard, 1D8.......00. 


What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Lockney Cotton Oil Co., Lockney, 
Tex., has increased its capital from 
$250,000 to $400,000. 

A modern slaughterhouse and cooling 
plant will be erected in the near future 
at Kentland, Ind., by Leslie Strole and 
Lloyd Ford. 

The White Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
will build a new cold storage building 
to cost $75,000. It will be designed by 
H. Peter Henschien. 

The Farmers Gin Co., Sayre, Okla., is 
reported planning to erect three cot- 
ton oil mills, at Sayre, Jet and Gottebo, 
Okla., at a cost of $90,000. 

George G. Ruppersberger, Jr., Bal- 
timore, Md., calf and sheep slaughterer, 
has moved his abattoir to 1613-17 Re- 
treat st. 

The Lauderdale Cotton Oil Co., 
Meridian, Miss., is reported erecting a 
$25,000 cottonseed warehouse in connec- 
tion with their mill. 

Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston, 
Tex., have acquired the Shamrock Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Shamrock, Tex., and now 
operate fifteen mill properties. 


F. B. Baker & Associates, Edinburg, 
Tex., have plans for a meat packing 
plant, estimated cost $100,000, to be 
erected in Texas at a location as yet 
unselected. 

The Northern New York Packing Co., 
Pamelia, N. Y., incorporated early this 
year with capital of $200,000, will erect 
a modern packing plant in the near 
future, with government inspection. 

The Steinmetz Packing Co. has been 
incorporated at Indianapolis, Ind., to 
slaughter hogs, cattle, calves and sheep, 
by Louis J., Cecile, B. and Jacob L. 
Steinmetz. 





H. J. KOENIG. 

Formerly assistant superintendent of 
plants, Armour and Company, who has 
been placed in charge of the product de- 
velopment department of the company. 


J. W. Lammey, B. G. Kilgore and as- 
sociates, San Angelo, Tex., are receiv- 
ing bids for construction of $100,000 
meat packing plant, slaughterhouse and 
dry rendering plant. 

The Globe-Fico Mfg. Co., El Paso, 
Tex., has been consolidated with Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co. of Houston, cotton 
oil mill operators. A new company is 
to be incorporated for $80,000 to take 
over the oil mill and refinery of the 
Globe company. 

The Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
is taking bids on additions to its plant 
to cost $300,000. There will be erected 
a new hog killing building, a new beef 
killing building, new coolers and an in- 
edible products building. H. Peter Hen- 
schien, Chicago, is the architect. 

The Farmers Cotton Oil Co., Ameri- 
cus, Ga., has been sold at foreclosure 
to Edgar Shipp and L. L. McCleskey 
of Americus and a new company or- 
ganized as the McCleskey Cotton Oil 
& Peanut Mills, with Mr. Shipp as 
president and Mr. McCleskey as gen- 
eral manager. 

Interests represented by Ed Woodall 
and W. F. Pendleton of Dallas, Tex., 
and M. E. Singleton of St. Louis, Mo., 
have purchased from the Jasspon-As- 
pegren associates the Planters Cotton- 
seed Products Co., Dallas, McGregor 
Oil Manufacturing Co., McGregor, and 
Collins County Cotton Oil Mill, McKin- 
ney, Tex. The mills are to be operated 
the coming season under the previous 
local management. 

The Delaware Packing Co., Inc., of 
448 West 13th Street, New York City, 
recently purchased the plant at South 
Kortright, N., Y., formerly owned by 
the Dairymen’s Cooperative League, 
and have remodeled it into a first-class 
abattoir. Operations will commence 
about August 19 and they will slaugh- 
ter cows, bulls and calves under gov- 
ernment inspection. The officers of the 
company are C. F. Nicholas, chairman 
of the board; Henry Clark, president, 
and Robert W. Macfarlane, treasurer 
and secretary. 

a 


H. J. KOENIG PROMOTED. 


H. J. Koenig, assistant superintendent 
of plants of Armour and Company, has 
been placed in charge of a company 
committee the duties of which will be 
to seek to improve in quality, flavor, 
form, packaging and merchandising the 
products of the company. In particular 
the committee will endeavor to build 
into the merchandise greater sales 
appeal, and increase its convenience and 
value to consumers. It will also try to 
find new uses and new outlets for 
meats, and new combinations of meats 
and meat products. 

Mr. Koenig has made a record in re- 
search work of this character for many 
years past, and the new title is a recog- 
nition of his activities in this regard. 
The other members of the committee are 
H. A. Russell, fresh beef cuts; B. J. 
Dolan, canned foods; C. R. Lange, pro- 
duce, and W. S. Clithero, assistant 
comptroller. B. J. Campbell has been 
assigned to handle the duties formerly 
taken care of by Mr. Koenig. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on wane carlot trading, Thursday, 


ug. 8, 1929. 


Regular Hams. 


Green. 
DME: okstansniieep eben ssh 23 
BPE “ans eetws deen ee ae eee 22% 
CE Wehr pk es shod on nue oe 21% 
Ie eee ania ae 20% 
PE cvunk ieee sh eeke wen 20% 
eer rs 20 
2, ke 21% 
BEBE TORI. o ccencavecess 20 
8. P. Boiling Hams 
H. Run 
DE” ciwenGoennesbeeeeee 21% 
BED coats ivcrecusennes 21% 
SR So hecec tu wash ane 21% 
Skinned Hams 
Green 
OO ner aeanrgere kara 224% 
Dt ¢vichh»isekevenaeas 22 
DED, Scena aesdo¥ 1400005 21% 
18- 21% 
22 





Bellies.* 
Green. 
Bt aus hasuesnscensuneh ¥ 21% 
Dee Gbne suds waededheane 20 @20% 
Se ss Co ntieca seu ENs +6 18 @18% 
i csceeshash nage sen > 17 
MMR Noss besa wishake ni i 16% 
a eo ore ere 16 
*Square Cut and Seediess. 
D. S. Bellies. 
Clear 
Di Spvshs chads bakes ae 15 
Ra race) a ws kee ack em 14% 
ERS ee ioe es ek 14% 
nl isacpeswenwites ooaee 14% 
Dt ktthkhecndens neces 14% 
DE ovhbe«cnucss% anseeee 14% 
SED whens nde bheauwane 14% 
DE skenkankessuad-eces 6 14 





DED. 6500600 s 6005 bn 05on 0650665054500 0 00008 

PD: cue caussssebeph sot eeSien sioveseweeseses 

ED Swieweue's oi b 4084S S65 nS 0500 00.007 00000 

BD. cccccccesenccvcccnnsecseecesosecesces 
Other D. S. Meats. 

Extra short clears.......... 35-45 

Extra short ribs............ 35-45 

Regular plates ............. 6-8 

SS ere 4-6 

Jowl Dutts .......scccceenese 


PURE VINEGARS 

















FUTURE PRICES. 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 38, 1929. 

Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Sept. ...12.05 12.¢ 12.05 12.05=b 
Oct. ...12.20 12. 2.20 12.20—= 
Dee. ...12.30 . seam 12.30ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ...14.70 14.80 14.70 14.89 
Se ey aon 14.62144b 


SHORT RIBS— 
are a 


13.50n 














MONDAY, AUGUST 5, 1929. 
LARD— 
Sept. ...13 12.12% 12.05 12.05ax 
Oct. 12.3 12.20 12.20 
Dec. ...12.32% 12, 12.27 412.273 
Jan. ...12.60 12. 12.60 12.60b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Perce 14.80ax 
Oct 14.62%4ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
BO. > os wwes sae» :aoe 3.50n 
TUESDA Y, AUGUST 6, 1929. 
LARD— 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..14.75 14.75 14.6714 14.67 wax 
Ws was. apes bias 14.55b 
SHORT RIBS— 
Sy 13.40ax 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1929. 
LARD— 
Sept. 12. 
Oct. 1 
Dec. 12. 
Jan. oee5 12. 
CLEAR BELLIDS— 
Sept. ..14.60 14.6214 14.50 14.62%4ax 
Oct. ...14.55 14.55 14.30 14.50b 
SHORT RIBS— 
Sept. ..13.00 13.00 13.00 3.00 
THURSDAY. AUGUST 8, 1929. 
LARD— 
Sept. 12.00 11.65 
Oct. 12.17% 11.77% 
Dec 12.27% 11.87% 
Jan 12.55 12.45 
CLE AR ‘BELLIES— 
Sept. ..14.50 14.50 14.37% 14.50 
i; «sn shes veen cena 14.40) 
SHORT RIBS— 
er 13.00n 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 9, 1929. 
LARD— 
Sept. 11.90 11.90 11.75 11.75 
Oct. ...12.02% 12.02% 11.85 11.85 
Dec, -12.12% 12.12% 11.95 11.95 
errr neds cp 12.37 %ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..14.45 14.45 14.421 14.45 
Oct. - 14.30 14.37%—= 14.30 14.374%)=—b 
SHORT RIBS— 
Sept. «2 cscs 12.90ax 





Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; = split. 
4 


MAY MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparent- 
ly available for consumption in May, 
1929, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

BEEF AND VEAL. 
Per capita 


Consumption, consumption, 
abs. Lbs. 
eS errr ere 417,000,000 3.4 
BOTT, BORD ccccceveses 415,000,000 3.4 
Sr, “TOO sccecwesses 442,000,000 3.7 
PORK AND LARD. 
| a eres 623,000,000 5.1 
5 559,000,000 4.6 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 
Week ended, 
Aug. 7,1929. 
No. No. N 5 . 
1. i oa a ae 


Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, It. end...45 35 20 45 35 20 


Cor. wk, 192s. 
No. N N 


Chuck roast ........ 32 27 21 80 2 18 
Steaks, round ...... 60 50 40 60 50 25 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 40 28 60 45 22 
























Steaks, ~~ rng 4 45 209 7 45 29 
Steaks, 23 18 2 2 18 
Beef stew, rea “3 22 17 2 20 15 
Corned briskets, 
boneless .......... 28 24 #18 28 24 18 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 10 20 13 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com Good. Com. 
es 35 33 40 80 
penne snseacenen 34 42 
al cchmeenesccnsed 15 25 15 
Chops, shoulder ..... 25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin...50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
26 
10 
Shoulders ........... o% 16 
Chops, rib and loin. 3s <e 85 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 30 @32 31 @34 
Loins, 10@12 av. -..28 @30 28 @30 
Loins, 12@14 av... -24 @26 26 @29 
Loins, 14 and over....... @22 20 @22 
Chops @36 
@22 
24 
15 
14 
12% 
32 @36 
18 @24 
32 36 
14 18 
12 pb 
45 
@40 
5% 
3 
50 
22 
21 
12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
Saltpetre, less than ‘ss bbl. lots, 

f.o.b. New York: 

Dbl. refd. gran.......... ccccccccs OM 5% 

Small Crystals ...ccccccccccccers 1% 

Medium crystals ...........+0+- ~. T% 

Lar; rrr 8% 

Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 3% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 

Bs Ms MIR cc cscccccesevesces 5% 5% 

Memnll GEVGCRIS .occccvccccccccces 1% 

Medium crystals ............se0+5 1% 

TAFBC CEYSCRIS 2... cccccccccccccece 8 

Dbl. a 6 gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 3% 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% RY 

Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 

§-ton lots or more........ - 9% 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls.. 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 

Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 

GEM, THE oss cscvenvesscocscecccsces 60 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 

ME 0:snny 60000000 6pes testenceseeusesase 9.10 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago pecces 8.60 

Sugar. 
. sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

VOOMB wccccccccccscccccccccccccccccs @3.98 
Second sugar, 90 basis.............. None 
Syrup testing 63 and 6S combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @5.50 
Packers curing sugar, vay 4 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @5.00 
Packers curing sugar, 250, 1b. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.90 

ee TEE ssn vasccscsen 617,000,000 5.1 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
AY. SOND: 45s ikaw sas 47,000,000 
a i rer 46,000,000 
SL EE pduncedcncee 40,000,000 
TOTAL MEATS. 
ae. eee 1,087,000,000 9.0 
Apell, 1020 ....s.c00e 1,021,000,000 8.4 
ee eee 1, 100,000,000 9.2 
——_@—_ 


See “Wanted” Page for bargains. 
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- CHICAGO MARKET PRICES Mack on tom 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1. pa 1.60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. Aah bork, barrels, — sees ihe Cath 
1928. Fanc, rk sau ; 1- Red oak lard tierces............- 
». No. Carcass Reef. Gounkes’ uhyle a ag Fam a: 32 White oak lard ‘Heres. .. seeees 2 Rae 2.08 
a Week ended Cor. week, Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. 20 ? 
> 16 ’ Aug. 7, 1929. 1928. Countey a mmeege, — eevccees 24 OLEOMARGARINE. 
i tive steers...... 24 sheep casings .......... 
5 8 Prine maine’ steerer. aewaar” Be Gap Rrankturts in “hog” casinge, «22000001 at Sinargarine in ib. cartons, rolls er 
D 25 Medium steers .......... 23° @23% 28 @24 Bologna in beer bungs, choice........ 21 prints, f.o.b. Chicago ee @25 
; 2 Heifers, good ........... @23 20 @25 —_ Bologna in cloth, ffined, chalice. . 18% animal rgarines in 1-Ib. - 
feife Ree 7 ; White animal fat margarines in 1-Ib. 
5 (29 Cows va wens ee ices sees 16 @18 154% @18 iee bee eee choice ao cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. spread 20% 
5 «18 Hind quarters, choice....27 @81 29 @31 ver ge og bungs....... Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.0.b. Chica 17 
D 15 Fore quarters, choice....20 @21 20 @21 liv: ge in hog bungs.... 26 » f.0.b. Chicago...... 
f Cuts raves sausage in beef Bun I | Ses Sis so ~~ 60-Ib. solid packed tubs, 1c 
4 18 Bee ° CAG CHEESE 2... cceccceccesccccccceses 18 
3 «10 Steer loins, No. 1....... @4 @2 New y Hngland luncheon  cmsmad Riasicnies:s gs Pastry, @0°1b. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago..... @15 
2 18 Steer loins, No. 2....... @43 @40 luncheon specia se eceecene 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @54 @b2 Tongue sausage ...... eoccccce eccccces 24 DRY SALT — 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @52 @4s Me RRM wlacicn sic becewecdseinesces 18 Extra short clears .. ; 14 
Com. Steer loin ends (hips)... @34 @34 — BAUBAZE 2... ccccccccccccccsscecs a1 omy ber =. ets oe 14 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... @34 G@B4 _—«—-SOUBE cee eceeeeccscccccercceveceeseees ort clear middies, AVE... ee eeee 16 
4 for lin "30 @320 DRY SAUSAGE Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs............... @l4i% 
4 Cow short loins ........ @37 @36 D Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs...........-.... 15% 
20 Cow dein ends (hips) a @23 @24 Thuringér Cerve a =e bungs pt) oa — 230 =~ eee tener ewer eeee 14% 
Steet rie, No. 1....... @30 @3l1 Cerve cecceccesoses ies 8, eS ee Pe 14 
25 eine. Bl a9 @30 | aeereeese nee atiae Sie maegt @ss Fat backs, 10@12 lbs..............0005 Sion 
Cow ribs, No. 2........ @21 @24 Holeteiner ..ccccscccccccees Swraveaunee 33 WEE DROE, DORIS WO sos 6.55 cecsssicnrsrs 11% 
How die. NG). 8.....0< @16 @lh B. C. Salami, MUNN go arsied a 51 Regular plates shedaueesedereecesscess 11% 
Steer rounds, No. i Tee @26% @26 gage Fg Boy bungs.. +94 TE vcapatodseduscetoaesédsccedecuves 9 
8 r uw A ls a wo 1 « NOW CONGITION,....eeeeeee 
“lye Taoke No. Be aA or @25%4 Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... @46 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Bteer chucks, Se eS 18% @18% | awe Salami. ..scccccccccccceces an heaps _ — “as BBs oie c.0cciveis ert 
Sea WOMEMIM 5s cus oes 0 a2 @21. PEPPETOME «2. sees ewes eee e eres eeeeeee f ‘ancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... 1 
Cow chucks ..........64 @l6 @i5 - Mortadella, new condition --  @28 Standard reg. hams, faqs Ibs - 28% 
@34 s : Seats Edo ba crensewesane.«s 58 
Steer plates ............ @14% @i4 @ Picnics, 4@8 lbs...... 21 
5 @30 Medium plates ......... @12% q@iz italian style hams .. @46 ‘Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.. i 34 
. Briskets, No. 1.........: @20 @20 Virginia pg ROE Sie a @55 Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs... -...-...--. @28% 
aaaden ef ham sets, smoked— 
Cow navel ends eR @ll1 ‘ @11 Bologna style sausage in beef sennda— Insides, 8@12 ips at 444 64-€0404058% 50 
a eS ear @i1% @ii Small tins, 2 to crate Outsides, 5@9 Ibs..........eee seers 42 
4 Hind shanks ............ @10 @ 9 Large tins, 1 to crate . Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs..........seee eevee @4i 
Strip loins, . 1 bnis.. @70 am Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casin » Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @4 
iy Strip loins, o. 2 : @o aes Small tins, 2 to crate. es pea any choice, skinned, fatted.... @43 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @40 @38 Large tins, 7 ooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 47 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @30 @32 Frankfurt ae ptm in hog casings— . Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @28 
> @36 Reet tenderloins, No. 1.. @75 @80 Small. tins, 2 to crate...........cccececece 8.09 Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ @29 
. Beet tenderloins, No. 2... @70 on, aid TAOS Cie: | 100 CIRD yoo cee scnccesie veces 9.00 Cooked loin roll, smoked............... @48 
36 — aes crea aceen eae 25 on 20 pc — — > in hog casings— ANIMAL OILS 
caWaniiaaee @2t BN. SO MEAD NS soa Sesviencwansewwwssme’ “ 
4 19 Shoulder clods ‘eige 0 21 on 18 @20 Large tins, 1 to one SUE a Se ae B50 _— edible lard oil @14% 
anging tenderloins .... 20 @18 eadlight burning oil 2% 
45 . SAUSAGE MATERIALS. Prime W. 8. lard oll. rae 
40 Beef Products. tegular pork trimmings .............. @11% Extra W.S i Viz 
@11 a W. S. lard oil ... @117 
Brains (per Ib.).......+: @10 9 @10 Special lean pork trimmings........... Qin” ©Hetewelard dl... ..<. sc. 2ccces ace, ee 
Rem ht ck ey @14 @14 Extra lean pork trimmings............ @20% Extra No. 1 lard oll 2... .ccccvcccce @i1\% 
5% Tongues, 4@5........ 35 @36 @3h Neck bone trimmings ................ @ili No. 1 lard Gi ...0c5.. @10% 
3 “mere id a am @42 @40 — Foner WN nab ONG 0a ei tare s ese 14 es NG Co IRENE os os won cbc sk snice one @al0', 
Ox-tail, * + gn EU? | RMI oi asSia'eo.0:4.6 <del vis c:e's <9 me's 11 Acidless Tallow Oil ...........-.0000- 
22 eg 2 ani 7 ary 6 5 4 Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... @li% 20 D: “C. T. Rentefoct ae } + 
21 aan 2 6... a } Boneless RIOD soos ccc asiecaaa View cess 16 @16% Pure neatsfoot oil ................... @I14 
12 Se a ad Reale aa 17 @2 12 @20 ee SSE ee ce eee rere @15 Special Neatefoct Ol ices cevacecccues @11% 
Tiki. gue @l4 @is BN EE 069 6a v6 6 4 wlecbsi 0-0 60.660 18% @14 ene SUOMI WN a cd aiaeaiecesietalye @11% 
—— ys, per Ib..... Ve, 1 ‘ oo or SEE ae sree teks ara eks Ce Se | ee eee ee @ll 
4 8 REMIND) on vcccsecccius @1328 4 p 
x - z Dressed canners, 00 Ibs. and up..... Gis” — poy ws ™% a eed oien. Baas aot 
pacaainaeses! 1) t: 1 Fo 25 @26 @26 M Pp. . @12 about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 
Sacks. Goat cantaa op <6 <6 Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up...... @i1oV 
se be -laleaienaeeag a Qu ir. pPologna bulis, 500@700 Ihe. ...2..: @1sy, LARD. 
i saddles ...........4 3E 0382 OE CEIDD: occ cc nsec ecevevevessieeses @ 6 Prime s 75 
Genk Gunhe ..... 36585 @2 4 5 mee o TIME BLEAM 2... crccccccccccsevess @11.7; 
Rg coal Heaceshoed = ais ~ yd Cured pork tongues (can. trim)....... 164@17 Prime steam, loose ...........++4++- @11.20 
5% Vv a SAUSAGE CASINGS. Kettle rendered, tierces.. @11.90 
eal Products. Refined lard, boxes, N. Y.. 58 @12.87\% 
Brains, each ........... 12 @14 @12 Beef casings: (F. 0. B. CHICAGO) Leat, Ag fal ete ae es @11.00 © 
3% Bweetbrends 2.006006. 0005 @75 @80 Pecccae 29 round, 180 pack....... @ 45 ronan cau tit oi8.25 
Calf livers .......-..-+65 55 @60 50 @55 Domestic round, 140 pack........ @ 50 seg be pac gee cae. rod a 
| 5% Lamb. ae export —— eariiceesoees 5 ean” OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
oe Medium export rounds........... g Oleo oil, extra, in tie 7 
Choice: lambs ......00+.s @28 @32 Winiwi eu tte... : eo A ere 104% @10% 
Medium lambs .......... @26 @28 No. 1 ‘wounends He : a eae ig be Nae po oe irl ah 2 Ne ale end aad 9 
3% — = Peake kea @a33 @34 ba Be IRS a 0:0. 6:6 5.0 60ee00s es @ 10 Prime Ne. ° peed = ~pdpebetleha aaa hota @ 4 
on Medium saddles ........ @32 @32 AG SCRE Serer 388 @ 40 > Gee RT alle lithe aa 
8 ¥ . 
M% Choice hs sicaveenes a 28 @24 I 6 is. u Wisc hai dike ¥oe.deare @ 25 a ma al p Pann ang ‘edible rh pbicabenia gag te 9 a Bs 
| ~: Medium fores .. 0.00.2... @21 a2? Regular middies .2.0220222000200.. @1 0% Ang: > heathen 4@ 
: 93 Tamb fries, per Ib. vee. @33 @ss ai a in wide middles..........+. @2.35 TALLOWS AND GREASES. . 
ix Tamb kidneys, per Ib....  @30 G30 , «er eos 6 BEN teow, eats 1% eld, & ties... CHO ON 
en WOME eee eee eee oe ee ee ee eee see o 
. MOY os sfasuendasvianieaede vena @125 x Loy FEN eR CRG. 7%@ 8 
HIBAVY SHOGD) 6.04 coccace @ 8 @9 i, Ee ree ter te ree -85 No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.8.......++++++++- 6%@ 7 
RAs Light sheep ............ @l4 @16 Hog casings: ” Choice white grease.......++..+.++++s0s 8 @ 8% 
cago, Heavy saddles .......... @10 @i2 Narrow, per 100 yds............. @2.75 A-White grease......... stat eeeeeeeeees 71%4@ 7% 
Scans MD Light saddies .......... ale @18 Narrow, special, per 100 yds.....2.00@2.25 B-White grease, max. 57% acid......... 1%@ 1% 
seves 8.60 Heavy fores ............ @7 @ 8 =. regular, per 100 yds.:... @1.30 i San en tee PLB. cree eee ine 7% 
Light fores ..........00. a2 a4 le, Per 100 yds.........-, 0065. @1.00 : isp ale lh Aa EEOLR. @i 
MIRON ERED. 6.5 <0:4's.0:5 9.455 @20 @21 Extra wide, per 100 yds.......... @1 15 
@3.93 Mutton loins ........... @i16 @in Wxport DUNES .....ccccccccccccee 33 @ 34 ; VEGETABLE OILS. 
None Matton stew ..........0 @10 @10 Large prime bungs............... @ 2 Crude cottonseed oi] in tanks, f.o.b. 
Sheep tongues, per Ib.... @i6 @15 Medium prime bungs ............- 10 @ 12 Valley points, nom., prompt......... 7%@ 8 
@ 38 Sheep heeds, cach....... @12 @10 Small prime bungs .............. 6 7 White, deodorized, in bbls., c.a.f. Chgo. ioft g108 
@5.50 , , | ia at RT es 18 @ 20 Yellow, deodorized, in bblis.........+++- 10% 
Fresh Pork, Ete. An RIE RS Sens 8 @ 10 ao a = wr ad a Sicdsades Mee 2y 
Wag ee om bps Bes - is orn oi], in tanks, f.o.b. mills. 
@5.00 on wees, Se Ibs. av. o } He VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. Soya bean, f.o.b. mill........ } 
SER 1 ee 4 Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........0.... 0.00 ef Cocoanut oil, seller's tanks, f.0.b, coast. 6%@ 7 
@4.90 Skinned shoulders @1s ain 
WesakMina kanes @47 @50 ‘Honeycomb tripe, 200-1b. i #29. 00 Refined in bblis., c.a.f., Chicago, nom... 94@ 9% 
— a ee @iz Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-1b. Bbl........ 24.00 SPICES. 
i Back f t mente he SEN) 3 eee eee eee ee wee “ 
5.1 Bhetne Bhai Renee tp pt = Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bDbl.......--.2.0eeee eee 79.00 (These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 
Hocks @13 @10 Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 58.00 Whole. Ground 
sc MUNRO tees, @i2 Gis Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-1b. bbl..-..... TOO” gitmehngye oc ess nasee es n° ee. 
an @ 4 @ 4 BARRELED PORK AND BEEF, Cinnamon 18 
33 @i4 @l4 Metig! AMET PAMMENE 25 oc ede ciss cence ss 29.00 Cloves ...-.-- *e 41 
@i4 @13 —- Family back pork, 24 to 34 pleces....... *34 80 Coriander 8 
@i 44@ 5 Family back pork, 35 to 45 pleces Bae sires $4.60 Ginger .....--.seeeeeeeee 20 
9.0 @l1 ; @ 8 Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces......... 97.50. MACE ..cceeececerececeereeees 1.05 
8.4 $3" 6 Bi Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pleces reas 21.00 i perch oneest tee oo ge s 
9.2 Brisket «, SR ori oe 24. 
@7 @ 5 Rean pork 71.00 Pepper, Cayenne . 40 
Qi $ 7 Plate beef.. . 28.00 Pepper, 4 
gains @10 8 Extra pate beef, 200 Ib. bbis............ 29.00 Pepper, white 70 
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Successful Meat Dealers Adapt Cutting 
Methods to Trade Demand 


Consumer demand is not a constant 
factor in the retail meat business. 
Tastes vary not only between different 
shops, but also within the trade of a 
single store. 

The successful meat dealer of today, 
therefore, is one who varies his cut- 
ting practices to best serve his cus- 
tomers. And, at the same time, he 
makes his cuts to avoid an excess of 
waste and trimmings. 

The following article suggests a 
profitable method of disposing of beef 
rumps when anticipated demand for 
rump pot roast does not materialize. 


Profitable Rump Cutting 
By M. F. Weber. 


The retail meat business is consider- 
ably different from other lines of busi- 
ness, due to the fact that a highly per- 
ishable product is handled. 

In handling fresh meats the retailers 
should figure on making a complete 
stock turnover at least once a week to 
avoid an excess of waste and trim- 
mings. 

It has been customary for the re- 
tailers to hang away a number of rumps 
of beef to supply the Saturday demand 
for rump pot roast. If for some reason 
a few rumps are left over and they are 
not sold until the following week end, 
they become stale and require trim- 
ming, which results in a loss. 

A practical method of disposing of 
rumps is to cut them into steaks. The 
average rump will yield from 6 to 7 
pieces of sirloin tips, or rump steak, 
5 to 6 pieces of round steak without 
bone, and the balance is boned out and 
used for hamburger. 

Following is a test of a rump of beef 
cut into steaks. The test will show the 
necessary selling price after it has been 
cut into steaks to make 26 per cent 


gross margin. To make 26 per cent of 
the selling price of a 21c per lb. whole- 
sale cost, the average selling price be- 
comes $.2838 per lb. 

ae 14 lbs. @ 21c per Ilb., cost 
94, 


$2 
Lbs. Selling Price 
Sirloin tips or rump 
RE uiicsns spn 6 @ 38c $2.28 
Round steak ...... 34% @ 38 1.33 
Lean trimmings ...1% @ 25c 37 
eel citpcen tg ineEaRT 3 @00c  .00 
a er 14 lbs. $3.98 


14 lIbs., $3.98 (.2842 average selling 
price.) 

.2842 average selling price. 

.2100 wholesale cost. 

.0742 gross gain, or a fraction over 
26 per cent of the selling price. 


ROUND STEAK 





SIRLOIN 
TIPS 


OR 


RUMP 
STEAK 











BONED OUT AND USED AS 
HAMBURGER 


The accompanying diagram __illus- 
trates how to dispose of rumps if there 
is no demand for rump pot roast. With 
the rump of beef cut into steaks the 
test works out as follows: 


Lbs. 
7 sirloin tip or rump steaks........ 6 
De OES oo 5 0400 6000 ee baw 8% 
Ru ANTMIIIIES 6 o.oo s 6sc5es oes 1% 
PRN ec iaG ao unagcsaeswabons ehinne 3 
SRE yc toeksichs ak ee ee aes soe 14 








RETAILER AND THE MEAT CHAIN. 

(Continued from page 24.) 

ce. Understanding by the consumer 
that the store has the product. 

d. Consumer knowledge of the price. 

e. A “leader” system. 

f. A minimum of friction between 
wholesale and retail units. 

Large Food Markets. 


I.—Referring first to the general 
merchandising trends that have fa- 
vored the development of the chain 
store, the grocery chain in general, and 
the grocery meat chain in particular, 


let us first notice the trend toward 
large, complete food markets. This 
trend is perhaps due to some of the 
following causes: 

(1) People are busier than they 
used to be and must save shopping time 
by doing more trading in one store. 

(2) Automobiles are in increasing 
use and there are great parking diffi- 
culties in most cities. When your car 
is once parked it is more convenient 
to buy all of your food near that spot. 

(3) People have more money than 
they used to have, and demand more 
variety in their foods. The service of 
variety is perhaps worth more today 


than the service of delivery. Variety 
is favored by large stores and by com- 
plete stores. 

Independent meat retailers, however, 
are meeting this trend by adding gro- 
ceries and canned goods and are find- 
ing this generally profitable. On the 
other hand, they typically are not plac- 
ing themselves in a position to com- 
pete with the large, complete food 
stores with extensive variety. 

The location of the shop near sat- 
isfactory food stores, chain or other- 
wise, has solved the problem of shop- 
ping convenience for many retail meat 
dealers. 

Growth of Cash and Carry. 


IIl.—That “cash and carry” business 
is gaining may perhaps be due to some 
of the following causes: 

(1) More people have cars and are 
picking up their foods while out driv- 
ing on pleasure or business. 

(2) Due to more extensive outdoor 
habits, housewives are more common- 
ly dressed ready to appear on the 
streets and actually are on the strects 
more frequently than they formerly 
were. 

(3) More women, housewives, are 
now working in commerce and industry 
than ever before and tend more fre- 
quently to come by the store and pick 
up some of their food purchases on 
their way home, rather than having 
foods delivered to their back doors 
while they are away from home. 


(4) The trend toward smaller pack- 
ages makes it more convenient for the 
purchaser to carry away the product, 
and at the same time entails a higher 
delivery cost for those merchants who 
give service in delivering small orders 
frequently to the consumer. 

(5) It is coming to be more respect- 
able to carry packages and people do 
not suffer social ostracism by carrying 
packages of food to the extent that 
they might have formerly. 

The chains have no monopoly on the 
“cash and carry” principle, and many 
independents are finding it desirable to 
adopt that policy. 

However, the big chain growth came 
at the time this trend began to de- 
velop and as newcomers in the field, 
without definitely established policies, 
chains found it more profitable to cul- 
tivate this type of trade. 

What should the independent do 
about it? He may either take ad- 
vantage of the lower cost by going on 
a cash and carry basis or he may take 
advantage of the fact that the chains 
are not heavily invading the service 
field. We therefore find two distinct 
tendencies in the independent retail 
field, one toward cash and carry and 
the other away from it. 


The Advantage of Advertising. 

Referring to the era of newspaper 
shopping, we find that housewives, in 
order to save shopping time, are more 
and more frequently turning to the 
daily papers for hints on goods and 
prices before starting on a shopping 
tour. 

We are today a nation of newspaper 
shoppers rather than store shoppers. 
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The chains and the large independent 
stores have an advertising advantage in 
that they may spread the cost of news- 
paper space over a larger quantity of 
product. 

Independent retailers are gaining 
some of those advantages by associa- 
tional advertising, by advertising in 
papers of strictly local circulation, by 
a modest system of hand bills or postal 
cards, and by attractive—and not 
mussy—window displays. Apparently 
there is much more that may be done 
along this line. 

Do Chains Sell Cheaper? 


Returning to my mention of the 
opinion of the people that chains sell 
cheaper, some qualifications must be 
indicated. The earlier chains special- 
ized in cut prices and the expectation 
of lower prices in chain stores has 
lingered in the minds of many people 
even after a number of chains have re- 
vised their pricing policy and are de- 
pending upon factors other than price 
to draw trade. 

As opposed to this apparent price ad- 
vantage there is also the lurking feel- 
ing in the minds of many people that 
chains as “cut-rate” stores tend to sell 
inferior merchandise. So it is a toss- 
up as to any advantage or disadvantage 
of the chain in the minds of the con- 
sumers in general. 

Compare Cost of Doing Business. 


II.—Let us now approach the more 
specific problems of differentials in 
costs of doing business between chains 
and independents. As to wholesale cost 
of goods sold, chains have an ad- 
vantage, not as great an advantage as 
is commonly supposed, and no ad- 
vantage over some of the large inde- 
pendents, but yet some net advantage 
over the average retailer. 

The retailer who scatters his pur- 
chases among many packers, and re- 
ceives frequent deliveries of small or- 
ders, cannot hope to compete with 
chains on price. 

Chains do have an advantage in 
picking up bargains—that is, excess 
stocks of product that retailers in gen- 
eral do not particularly want and have 
not ordered. There have always been 
such excess stocks, and middlemen, 
scalpers, and others have always pur- 
chased these items. The chains find 
that they can shop about in the whole- 
sale market and buy a few such items 
which they may use as leaders. 

This type of purchase is particularly 
obvious, because the chains usually em- 
ploy such surplus bargains as_ price 
leaders in their advertising and thus 
publish it to the world. 

As chains have become more im- 
portant and their demands for meat 
larger, the number of bargains avail- 
able relative to the number of chains 
looking for them has been correspond- 
ingly reduced. In any consideration of 
prices we must remember that the 
chain is not a retailer but a combined 
retailer and wholesaler, and that it has 
expenses and administrative overhead 
to cover in its wholesale department as 
well as in its ‘retail department. 

Various Items of Cost. 

Rent.—Turning to some of the other 
differential costs let us notice the item 
of rent. 

Many chains are paying higher rents 
than independents, but they are com- 
monly doing so because they are in par- 
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National Meat Dealers Meet 

Retail meat dealers of the United 
States who belong to the National As- 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers held 
their 44th annual convention at De- 
troit, Mich., this week. There was a 
large attendance, representation ex- 
tending all the way from New England 
to the Pacific Coast. 

The program arranged under the di- 
rection of chairman Emil Schwartz of 
Detroit and National Secretary John A. 
Kotal included an unusually interesting 
list of speakers.* 

National President George Kramer 
of New York presided and introduced 


GEORGE KRAMER. 
Re-elected President of the National 


Retail Meat Dealers’ Association. 

W. C. Davis of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, R. C. Pollock of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, W. 
W. Woods of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, E. L. Rhoades of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Sleeter Bull of the 
University of Illinois, John H. Brown 
of the Michigan State College and 
many more. 

President George Kramer was unani- 
mously re-elected for the ensuing year, 
as was National Secretary John A. 
Kotal. 


Addresses by Messrs. Woods and 
Rhoades appear elsewhere in this issue. 








ticularly favored positions, where there 
is much purchasing traffic. For the 
same piece of property, it is safe to as- 
sume that the chains through their 
well-organized real estate departments 
are able to rent more cheaply than are 
independents. 

This is in great part due to the fact 
that a leading chain is well known by 
the owner of any building, that it is 
financially sound, and sure to be very 
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prompt in its payments, even in many 
cases paying before the first of the 
month. This rental advantage may not 
be as great as the advantage in the 
purchase of goods, but it is a very ma- 
terial factor. 

Cost of Equipment is indeed in favor 
of the chains, and equipment looms 
much larger in the cost of retailing 
perishables today than it ever has be- 
fore. Equipment, particularly decora- 
tive equipment, is of peculiar im- 
portance for cash and carry business. 

Chains buy equipment much cheaper. 
If they cannot they will build it for 
themselves with the exception of those 
few items on which basic patents limit 
such operations. 

So far as counters and windows and 
most equipment is concerned, the large 
well-organized chain may purchase at 
half the cost to small independents. 
This is because they pay only for the 
manufacturing cost, and not for the 
advertising or other expensive specialty 
selling and credit costs which seem to 
be a necessity in this field. 

One important chain has estimated 
its equipment cost as 40% of that of 
the independent retailers. This is based 
on cost of manufacture by the chain. 
For stores engaged in the cash and 
carry business, in these days when 
equipment is so expensive and deprecia- 
tion so rapid on account of obso- 
lescence, this item alone may give a 
very great advantage to the chain. 

Credit Losses are totally avoided by 
most of the chain stores through a cash 
and carry system. This provides an- 
other differential in cost more or less 
important, depending upon the credit 
policy adopted by the independent mer- 
chants. 

Advertising Cost is typically lower 
for the chain, since this cost may be 
spread over more stores. But as op- 
erated at present it is possible, perhaps 
probable, that chain advertising ex- 
penses are higher per unit of product 
sold than for the average of independ- 
ents, simply because most independents 
do not do much advertising, so that cost 
of advertising for the chain may be 
higher and at the same time more eco- 
nominal. 

Wage Costs.—In costs of personnel 
—that is, the wages of meat cutters 
and assistants—the chains have no 
very clear advantage. 

An individual proprietor may take 
some chances on the personnel that he 
hires and at times make use of some 
less well-trained or less dependable as- 
sistants because he himself is about the 
shop and may supervise the shop. 

The chains however must pay the 
price that is necessary in order to main- 
tain some one reasonably dependable 
man in the shop with some regularity. 
Most of them have found that a low 
wage policy has not been economical 
and have had to adjust their wages to 
a point necessary to continuously hold 
dependable help. 

On the other hand, the glamour of 
working for a large chain store com- 
pany in the hope of rising to some more 
lucrative executive position has led 
many young men to favor chains in- 
stead of independents and therefore 
perhaps has to some extent reduced the 
wages which the chains find it neces- 
sary to pay. 

I am not sure that there is a clear 
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advantage to either the chain or to in- 
dependents in personnel costs. 


MODERN MERCHANDISING 
TRENDS. 

IlI.—We have been considering some 
of the specific costs of retailing. Let 
us now turn our attention to some of 
the less tangible, less definite items 
that make for retailing efficiency or 
inefficiency. Some of these items, 
which tend to increase or decrease vol- 
ume of sales, are in the long run more 
important as to cost per unit of sale 
than are the comparatively fixed costs 
which we have been dicussing. 

Turning our attention then to mer- 
chandising methods which tend to in- 
crease or facilitate sales: 

Store Location.—In a sense the inde- 
pendent may have the advantage, since 
he is frequently more familiar with the 
community and all of the peculiarities 
of trade within it. Furthermore, he may 
have been established for a long while 
in an enviable location. 

On the other hand, the independent 
is comparatively fixed in his location 
and finds it rather difficult to move. 
In the first place, it is difficult for him 
to move his fixtures and in the second 
place it is difficult for him to determine 
the advantage of another location. 

The chains, by having some specialist 
on store location, and by having access 
to figures on grocery sales and other 
factors, have more information upon 
which to base the proper location of 
their meat stores. Furthermore, the 
large number of stores that they have 
serves in a sense as an insurance, since 
those that are well located may for a 
brief season carry those that are poorly 
located. 

I feel sure that independent retailers 
in the future will want to have some 
of the advantages that the chains now 
enjoy in determining the relative ad- 
vantages of certain locations by some 
of the same research methods that the 
chains have employed. An individual 
may not be able to finance or conduct 
adequate research, but he may through 
his association or the cooperation of 
public bodies such as the Louisville Sur- 
vey gain some of the advantages that 
the chain has had. 


Store Layout.—The independent has 
the advantage of long experience with 
the special trade of his particular lo- 
cality which may have led him to favor 
a certain type of layout. But he is in 
competition with chains that study such 
matters in a very scientific manner, and 
perhaps in order to hold his own he 
must through retailers’ associations or 
otherwise follow out cooperative study 
which will give him as good informa- 
tion as the chain has on such points. 

In fact, as we go through the list of 
merchandising trends, we find so many 
cases where associations of retailers 
can be of tremendous importance to 
their members. 

Consumer Confidence.—Another point 
of merchandising efficiency which may 
frequently elude attention is the feel- 
ing of certainty on the part of the 
consumer that she may be able to pur- 
chase such and such a product at such 
and such a store. 

The chains have cultivated this cer- 
tainty, not only in their advertising, 
but in their systems of stock-keeping as 
well, and many consumers seem to fa- 
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JOHN A KOTAL, 


Re-elected Secretary of the National 
Retail Meat Dealers’ Association. 


vor the chains in part because they feel 
so sure that they will be able to get 
the particular thing that they want at 
that store and that the proprietors will 
not say, “We are out of that product 
today, but we have something else that 
is better.” 

A stock-keeping System is a difficuit 
problem, requiring not only constant 
and intelligent care, but an underlying 
system of doing things which will pro- 
mote accuracy and certainty upon which 
the consumer may depend. 

I am personally not enthusiastic 
about many of the elaborate stock- 
keeping systems that are proposed 
which require a great deal of paper 
work, but I do feel that independent 
retailers may, and must, avail them- 
selves of the educational and service 
opportunity which their associations 
may yield in the handling of stocks. 

The old idea of the old-line retailer 
that he is the little king in his own 
store, and that no one can show him 
how to run it, is largely dying out, and 
independent retailers are more and 
more asking for guidance on such 
points. 

Knowledge of Prices.—Akin to the 
certainty of obtaining the product is 
the understanding on the part of the 
consumer of the price which he will 
have to pay. 

Modern merchandising does not keep 
the consumer in the dark very long as 
to price. And while we all deplore the 
depressing effects of price advertising, 
we do know that some knowledge of the 
price at a fairly early stage is favored 
by most thrifty housewives, and that 
they tend to cast their trade where they 
get that service. 

The handling of such a price policy 
is by no means simple. It may easily 
degenerate into a wild, cut-throat com- 
petition, of advantage to no one. In- 
telligent systems of pricing and of dis- 
playing of prices need to be studied, 


and in the course of such a study the 


retailer very badly needs the support of 
his fellow retailers. 

Selling Leaders.—However much we 
may deplore a “leader” policy as having 
a general depressing effect on prices 
and leading to illegitimate competition, 
we must recognize that the consumer 
today follows “leaders,” and an intel- 
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ligent, constructive, and conservative 
leader policy is practically essential to 
success for all except those retailers 
who are very deeply entrenched in the 
trade in their respective localities. 

A leader policy is more convenient 
for the chains than for the _ inde- 
pendents as now organized, since the 
chains have methods of sensing bar- 
gains which they may offer as bargains 
and of distributing them rapidly to 
their retail units. In fact, the chains, 
have been applauded by some of our 
critics of modern merchandising meth- 
ods for their ability to take stocks 
which seem to be slow and not having 
ready sale and to make leaders of them 
and to force them out into channels of 
consumption before they become old 
and practically worthless. 

Any retail merchandising system, 
either chain or independent, must make 
adequate provision today for the mov- 
ing of distressed stocks, at prices which 
the consumer will pay. This requires 
in some cases associational activities, 
in other cases merely an intimate and 
sensible relationship between the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler and the retailer. 

This is a problem which I would most 
earnestly recommend to associations of 
independent retailers for careful con- 
structive study. 

Relation with Wholesalers. — One 
final and very important merchandising 
trend, which I cannot stress too heavily, 
is the increased integration or under- 
standing between retail units and 
wholesale or manufacturing units. 

The chains are deriving a truly tre- 
mendous advantage by reason of the 
fact that they are wholesalers, and in 
some cases manufacturers, as well as 
retailers and the movement of goods 
throughout the various stages of the 
merchandising process is facilitated by 
an understanding and a certainty pro- 
duced by this consolidation of func- 
tions. 

The wholesale department knows ex- 
actly what the retail department needs 
and will take, and the retail unit may 
have perfect confidence (barring petty 
jealousy) that its wholesale representa- 
tives are obtaining for it the highest 
grade of merchandise consistent with 
favorable prices and certainty of 
service. 

Regardless of what line of business 
we are considering we find that so 
many of the costs, and so many of the 
weaknesses of our modern merchandis- 
ing system are traceable to jealousies 
and misunderstandings between the 
different units in the trade, between 
competitive retailers themselves, be- 
tween the retailer and the wholesaler, 
between the wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer. 

This old, disorganized system with 
its jealousies, misunderstandings, ineffi- 
ciencies, inaccuracies and high costs is 
now in competition with a new system 
exemplified by the chain store and 
other integrated marketing institutions 
in which by common ownership, or by 
common understanding, .jealousies give 
way to confidence, the trade is ex- 
pedited and the costs are decreased. 

we would compete with the 
modern chain store organization we 
must meet it on equally economic 
grounds. Appeals to legislatures and 
to courts to protect the old system are 
likely to fall on deaf ears. The lan- 
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guage of organized retailers must be 
economic language, commercial lan- 
guage of goods and service, not legis- 
lative oratories or public recrimination. 


Chain Store Is a Warning. 


The chain store is in part a signal 
that industry and commerce must put 
its house in order, recognize its petty 
jealousies and difficulties, and get busy 
more effectively to serve the public. 

The natural reaction which drove re- 
tailers into organizations for purely 
fighting purposes has been largely 
energy worse than wasted, and is now 
largely giving way to more constructive 
attempts of organized retailers to study 
methods and costs involved in distribu- 
tion; to look fairly and sympathetically 
at the wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ 
problem and in cooperation with these 
other units work out substantial im- 
provements in business methods. 

As a conclusion to this whole matter, 
I am inclined to stress heavily the im- 
portance of retailer’s organizations for 
mutual support and study of improved 
methods, and at times for more direct 
action. 


——_-&e--— 


“ANIMATED” CHARTS FOR LAMB. 

The use of illustrated charts to show 
the standard cuts of lamb and their 
uses has been, from the very start, 
one of the salient features of the Na- 
tional Lamb Consumption Campaign, 
sponsored and financed by the National 
Wool Growers’ Association and lamb 
feeders of Colorado and Nebraska, and 
conducted by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. 

A recent and unique feature of this 
campaign, however, is the introduction 
of an “animated” lamb chart, prepared 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board in order to give meat buyers a 
clearer idea of the different retail cuts 
and how they are made. 

In building the animated chart an 
actual carcass of lamb is hung in the 
center of the chart, before the audience 
receiving instruction. Then, as the in- 
structors make the different cuts, these 


cuts are put in place on the chart en- 
circling the carcass, as shown in the 
illustration. 

Placards naming the cuts then are 
keyed by ribbons to the respective 
parts of the carcass from which they 
are cut. 

This animated lamb chart and the 
method of building it has been used 
successfully at a number of lamb cut- 
ting demonstrations arranged for meat 
retailers by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. The chart not only 
has attracted considerable favorable 
attention but it has proved very effec- 
tive as a means of emphasizing the 
cutting methods brought out at the de- 
monstrations. 


—_)——_ 


EDIBLE BY-PRODUCTS OF LAMB. 

Besides the cuts from the lamb car- 
cass, many other parts also make high- 
ly pleasing meat dishes. These parts 
are sometimes called the edible offal or 
fancy meats—but more often are 
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bought and sold simply by name—the 
chief ones being the kidney, tongue, 
heart and liver. 

The lamb kidney is much appreciated 
as a specialty and while many are sliced 
with the loin and broiled, there is a 
special demand for kidneys as a sep- 
arate product. 

Lamb kidneys may be split and 


washed and then broiled with a piece of 
mild cured bacon laid over each. They 
also may be used in stews or meat pies 
but by many are considered so delicious 
broiled that most kidney enthusiasts 
feel they are much too good to use in 
stews. 

Lamb tongues may be used either 
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fresh, for broiling, or cured in ordinary 
meat pickle. They are used extensively 
as a vinegar pickled product, usually 
packed in kegs or glass jars after be- 
ing cooked and skinned. 

Tongues make excellent fillers for 
certain kinds of tongue bologna, but 
other kinds of animal tongues are 
usually less expensive and nearly as 
good. Quite a business has been de- 
veloped for pickled lamb tongue, and 
perhaps this is the way they are most 
generally used. 

Lamb livers are very good and never 
tough or stringy. Thousands of retail 
stores sell them, and in some cases cus- 
tomers may mistake this product for 
vealer livers. While the flavor is ex- 
cellent there is a difference between 
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“ANIMATED” CHART FEATURES LAMB CUTTING DEMONSTRATIONS. 


An actual lamb carcass is hung in the center of the chart, 


and as the demon- 


strator makes the various cuts they also are hung on the chart and keyed. to the 
respective sections of the carcass from which they are derived. The chart, a unique 
feature of recent lamb promotional meetings conducted by the National Live Stock 


and Meat Board, 


thus gives meat buyers a clear picture both of proper cutting 


methods and of uses of the various retail cuts. 
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lamb and vealer livers, and certainly 
no one who wants vealer liver should 
be sold anything else. 

Some retailers who handle lamb liv- 
ers all the time report that their cus- 
tomers like the product fully as well as 
any other kind. They are frequently 
sold with the lungs, but the general 
use of lungs is restricted largely to 
certain foreign-born people and there 
is little or no sale for them in sections 
where American-born people live. 

Lamb hearts go with the livers and 
lungs when sold as plucks. Sometimes 
they are packed separately and in such 
cases are sold to hotels and some mar- 
kets which specialize in delicacies. The 
heart finds many uses and may be 
sliced and broiled, or used in stews or 
meat pies, having good flavor and firm 
meat. It is highly relished by many 
epicures. 

All the lamb cuts may be found ex- 
ceptionally valuable as health food, 
since they contain vitamines, as do the 
organs of other animals. 
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ADVERTISING MEATS BY AIR. 

For some time past John Morrell & 
Co., Ottumwa, Ia., meat packers, have 
been making progressive use of air- 
planes to interest the public in Morrell 
products and to build up good will. An 
example of this “air-mindedness” was 
shown recently when the company par- 
ticipated actively in. the second lowa 
“Good Will Air Tour,” in which 35 
planes toured the state in the interests 
of aviation. The flight of one plane in 
the caravan was sponsored by the Mor- 
rell company and bore on its side the 
words “Morrell’s Pride—Ottumwa.” 

In addition, airplane markers have 
been painted on the roof of the com- 
pany’s buildings in letters 16 feet high, 
showing the name of the city and in- 
dicating the location of the Ottumwa 
airport and its distance from the pack- 


ing plant. 
+ fe 


Watch the “Wanted” page for busi- 
ness opportunities. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on August 8, 1929: 
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ARGENTINA EATS MORE PORK. 
Pork is gaining in popularity as a 
meat in Argentina, according to a re- 
port from U. S. Commercial Attache 
Dye at Buenos Aires, following the de- 
cline in cattle raising, which now ap- 
pears to be an established fact. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1929 packing 
plants in the Argentine slaughtered 
73,932 pigs, against 40,208 in the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The hog industry today probably 
would be in a much more flourishing 
condition, the report states, but for the 
number of set-backs it has received in 
recent years. One of the greatest dis- 
couragements the industry has had 
thus far has been the rejection of hogs 
at slaughtering points, due to inherent 
hog ‘diseases. However, concentrated 
effort to eradicate diseases has met 
with gratifying success in the past few 
years. 


or 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Emory Chow, 1613 W. Front st., Sel- 
ma, Calif., has opened Emory Chow 
Market No. 2. 

George Kaercher has_ succeeded to 
the meat business of Fred C. Klinger, 
Chelsea, Mich. 

The Home Owned Stores Co. has 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. engaged in the meat and grocery busi- 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): ness at 1923 Lewis st., Flint, Mich. 
CHOICE ...ccccevcccccccsccccccccccces $23.00@24.00 $24.00@25.00 $24.50@25.50 — $24.00@25.00 if wni has been succeeded 
GOOD... ceereececcccccccsscccccceses 22.50@23.50 23.00@24.00  23.00@24.50 — 23.00@24.00 5 ee Mealoaes oi 467 Maple st 
STEER es ees 
<n a nee 238.5 24. 50 25 Battle Creek, Mich., by Fay Wetmore. 
Oa! ee 24.50@26.00 — 25.00@26.00 
Tends snwckepnw na ME 50 Seen 23.00@24.50  22.50@24.00 Robyler & Van Hartesveldt have been 
STEERS 8 (600 Ibs. up): = succeeded in the meat and grocery 
ERE ty 19.50@21.50  21.50@23.00  17.00@22.00 —-18.00@21.50 : : : 
send eee bi cccsvesppvccsavbess 17.50@19.50  20.00@21.50 16.00@18.00 —_17.00@18.00 business at Fennville, Mich., by Van 
STEERS (1): Hartesveldt Brothers. 

Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : E. J. Coyle has engaged in the meat 
TEED ancescocccccescossescococice BD 24.00@ i = now ¥enenne 24.50@26.00 25.00@26.00 business in the Keys building, Waynes- 
Good SCRE BRGRERS hhxbewesecisacsas 22. 50@24. o0 SER R 23.00@25.00  24.00@25.00 ville, O, 

eae i en ee oe 

GOOD .eeeeccerecceeccccccresccscccees 17.50@18.50 18.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 _.......... meat business at 633 Washington st., 

SEE osLbcoxcbssscccrecessscesecce 15.50@17.50 17.00@18.00 —15.00@17.00 —_16.00@17.50 Dayton, O 

COMMON 2... ee eeeeeesecccesceccceees 14.00@15.50  16.00@17.00  14.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 Jes : A; in th 

Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses — — is engaging in t . me 
VEALERS (2): and grocery business on Green st., Car- 

SD GaSe Ess Cpok ei rinasuscosessoc 25.00@26.00 25.00@26.00 26.00@ 27.00 25.00@896.00 rollton, O. 

DEES cnweaRinGh sib tease cebessnecsecc Il a 23.00@25. 23.00@26. 23 ) : . 

DEE sctdl ehvenoponsncuascnacce 21:00@23.00  20.00€@ 23.00. 21.00@23.00 — 20.00@22.00 The Jimmy Adcock Serve Yourself 

19.00@21.00  17.00@20.00 19.00@21.00 —............. Market has opened for business at 722 
iain Main st., Duncan, Okla. 
17.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 20:00@22.00 _19.00@20.00 |, George Smail has purchased the in- 
15.00@17.00  17.00@19.00  17.00@20.00 17.00@19.00 terest of W. H. Griggs in the Inde- 
14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 pendent Market of Smail & Griggs, 
Payette, Ida. 
28.00@29.00  28.00@30.00  27.00@29.00 —27.00@29.00 Ira Howard and Hugh Chambers 
3. 27,00@28.00  28.00@29.00  25.00@28.00  26.00@28.00 have purchased the Oakland Meat Mar- 
; Bigogae an BegoaR.00 — H.gogae an 32.00835.00 Ket, Oakland, Ore 
19.00@22.00  23.00@26. ) D . 
—_ . + The Burns Meat Co., Burns, Ore., 
28.00@30.00 26.00@28.00 27.00@29.00 has been incorporated with capital of 
20-00028:00  28.00025-00  22.00@28.00 $10,000 
26.00@ 28. fa 00 = 
23.00@26.00  21.00@22.00 —18.00@21.00 The Lincoln Kosher “oo a og 
LAMB | aes Ibs.) : opened at 565 3rd st., Portland, Ore., 
eS ge 26.00@27.00  27.00@28.00 26.00@27.00 —............. : 
se eececccccccccccsccccceccsceecs 25,00@26.00  26.00@27.00  25.00@26.00 .......... by S. Jacobson and M. Schnitzer. 4 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: The 12th Checker store has opene 
Good. SERUSSESAPAODLKS oaks boccwdecon 18.00@ 15.00 16.00@18.0012.00@14.00 15.00@15.00 at 902 West Indiana Wi nage Hypo 
Pee erocccccccccccccccccccecce 11.00@13.00 14.00@16.00 10.00@11.5 2. . : rrvin com te line o ro- 
yh a Sake ee epee aide 10.00@11.00  11.00@14.00  —9.00@10.00 .... ee. an a 3 ae nome ons ° g 
Fresh Pork Cuts ; Jaan 

INS: _Fred Addison, Milroy, Ind., has sold 
8-10 Ibe. AV... 2.00... cece eeeeeeeeees 20.00@31.00  27.00@28.00  28.00@29.00 26.00@28.00 his meat market to Cliff Carroll of 

10-12 Ide. AV..........0eeeeeeeeeneeee 28.00@29,00 — 26.00@28.00 — 26.00@ 28.00 -25.00@27.00 Clarksburg, Ind. 

12-15 Ibs. av 24.00@26.00  22.00@24.00 22.00@25.00 —-21.00@ 24.00 Ed. D k : : 

DRIETUEE  snccsuuscksscacassiesss 19.00@21.00  18.00@20.00 18.00@21.00 —_18.00@ 20.00 d. Dankert is opening a meat mar- 

SHOULDERS X. Y. Style, Skinned: ket at 1218 East Second st., Musca- 

8-12 WDB, AV... 2... cee eeeesceeeseeees 17.50@18.00 ww wae eee 18.00@20.00 ss... ee eee tine, Ia. 

PIONICS: . iF 

DPM ces sanessesshbupekensees®  v500ses906 16.50@17.50 STADBDIBGO onc cscsess Howard Hanson, Oconomowoc, Wis., 

BUTTS Boston Style: has sold his meat market to John 

Of EAs |! ee 23.00@24.00  22.00@24.00 Ehlert. 

oy a Frank Rhode, Oconomowec, Wis., is 
- ft ao $bnsenes0seneeseseoecsees Deen? © CGucecncege 0. Subwateeaae’ 9 “Gyauankien opening a grocery and meat market 
TLCS basnctpennscsispakbossven SUMMED > Se renee ny ehnka,koan o ol oueeoneche there. Ff 
SET Es chk nbbads>senkseesacneoesoe RUUD ea BL ee E. O. Anderson, Westby, Wis., has 


purchased the Smith and Pfoffinan 


(1) Includes heifer 7 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
grocery and meat market. 


at Chicago and New York. Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Despite the fact the South Brooklyn 
Branch holds regular meetings during 
the summer months, there is always a 
good attendance. The meeting on Tues- 
day evening of this week was no ex- 
ception to the rule. Probably the most 
important business was the report of 
the Butchers Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany for the first six months of the 
year. The report was very gratifying 
to the members. The next meeting will 
be held on Tuesday, August 20, at 
which there will be a report of the con- 
vention of the national association at 
Detroit. 


Arthur Burck, a member of the 
Brooklyn Branch, is on a motor trip 
with a party of friends and will visit 
Southampton and Montauk Point. 


Mrs. R. Schumacher, a member of the 
Ladies Auxiliary, is visiting her sister 
in East Orange. Mrs. Schumacher’s 
friends will be glad to learn she is 
again able to travel. 

—_@——- 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

Horace Dickens, manager Washing- 
ton Market, Grace Avenue, Wilson & 
Co., is vacationing at Block Island. 

A. Dawson, credit manager at the 
Brooklyn branch of Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., is vacationing in the Catskills. 


T. E, Ray, branch house department, 
Swift & Company, has chosen a moun- 
tain-top site for his three weeks’ va- 
cation. 


William P. Harrington, manager 
Gansevoort Market, Swift & Company, 
is spending his three weeks’ vacation 
in Vermont. 

H. L. Skellinger, manager of East- 
ern branch houses of Wilson & Co., is 
spending his vacation at the Stevens 
House, Lake Placid. 

Charles De Witt Weeks, member of 
F. C. Rogers’ New York sales force, 
returned this week from a_ vacation 
spent at Plymouth Rock, Mass. 


M. Fischer, formerly located at 448 
West 14th Street, New York, is now 
associated with John H. Burns Co., 
brokers, Produce Exchange. 

Emil Mang is now in charge of the 
pork department of Armour and Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, succeeding Mar- 
tin Brand, who is attending to other 
duties temporarily. 

J. J. Savage, assistant to A. G. 
Brooks, manager Conron Brothers Co., 
Bronx, finds it more convenient this 
year to take his vacation a day at a 
time. He can be on the job and still 
get some pleasure during the warm 
months. 


The New York Butchers Dressed 
Meat Co. has had Chicago visitors from 
Chicago during the past week: Frank 
D. Green, assistant general superin- 
tendent; R. C. Clark, chief construction 
engineer, and J. Braun, architectural 
department. 


John A. Coffey, credit manager, Ar- 
mour and Company, 120 Broadway, and 
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| Salesrooms: 
425-435 E. 102nd St. 





A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


| Complete Market 
| Equipment 
| a» 


NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 406 East 102nd St. 


Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 


Bronx Branch: 
789 Brook Ave. 














Mrs, Coffey sailed on the S. S. Tuscania 
this week. The chief interest of the 
voyage is to see their son, J. Edward 
Coffey, S. J., ordained into the Jesuit 
order at Lyons, France, after which 
they will tour the Continent. 


In order the facilitate operations, the 
packing department of the F. A. Ferris 
& Co. branch of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., is 
now located on the first floor of the 
plant, while the fourth floor has been 
completely renovated and developed 
into spacious quarters for the execu- 
tives and office staff of the company. 


J. A. Kerr, who has been employed 
by Armour and Company for over 40 
years, retired last week. His first po- 
sition with the company was in the ca- 
pacity of secretary to Philip D. Ar- 
mour, and at the time of his retirement 
he was head of the smoked meat de- 
partment, New York. Stanley Herrick, 
formerly manager of the New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. branch house, succeeds Mr. 
Kerr. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poul- 
try and game seized and destroyed in 
the City of New York during the week 
ended August 3, 1929: Meat—Brooklyn, 
4 lbs.; Manhattan, 308 lbs.; The Bronx, 
152 lbs.; total, 464 lbs. Fish, The 
Bronx, 35 lbs. Poultry and Game— 
Manhattan, 30 lbs.; The Bronx, 4 Ibs.; 
total, 34 lbs. 


M. M. Rosenthal, secretary Strauss- 
Roth Stores, Inc., spent the past week 
in Pennsylvania on an inspection tour 
of the Roth Stores, which were recently 
acquired by Nathan Strauss, Inc. Dur- 
ing his trip he aranged for leases on 
five new locations where stores will 
soon be established. This week he is 
touring Massachusetts for the purpose 
of inaugurating the Nathan Strauss, 
Inc., system of operation in the Roth 
stores in that state. 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Aug. 3, 1929, with comparisons: 






Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week 
Westn. drsd. mts: Aug. 3. week. 1928, 
Steers, carcasses 7,615 8,690 5,610% 
Cows, carcasses. 755 646 288 
Bulls, carcasses. 30 14 83 
Veals, carcasses 6,352 6.996 5.138 
Lambs, carcasses 2 H 21,780 19,845 
Mutton. carcasses 3,513 1,777 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 302,735 339,186 126,553 
Pork cuts, 1lbs..1,336,841 1,401,042 780,116 
local slaughters: 
ee 8,160 8,626 8,285 
CAT 4 «0tne 00s 12,708 13,975 13,467 
MN Pee ekisces 30,785 $2,641 37,151 
I a1 4c isd ake 55,240 59,589 56,694 
fe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
teceipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Aug. 3, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Aug, 3. week. 1928, 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,468 2,457 2,180 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,685 1,374 1,411 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 29 8 103 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,205 650 963 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 18,353 15,076 13,159 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,054 905 683 
GS NS dk abeskccunte 250,714 457,795 246,830 
Local slaughters: 
ONO cree tateteeveice 1,115 1,268 1,288 
EE SAC eco eaeeee 1,590 1,541 1,305 
Ce oe eee 10,768 12,337 7,732 
BE Gr waslesseccuceis 5,854 2,367 4,538 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Aug. 3, 1929: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prey. week, 

Western dressed meats: Aug. 3. week. 1928, 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,337 2,310 1,957 
Cows, carcasses ...... 979 1,004 807 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 304 417 288 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,551 1,404 1,058 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 9.752 9.427 7.339 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,535 64. 1,036 


1,645 
402,626 287,916 


Pork, Ibs. 

Local slaughters: 
DRE sintwaw dev decwhecn 1,107 1,281 1,101 
EE weinteneereneae 1,829 2,588 1,982 
MN ravniudarnedteunes 9,991 14,321 11.865 


6,529 5,368 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


ee eee 
medium 
common and medium 
cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 


Steers, 
Steers, 
Cows, 


Bulls, 6.50@ 9.5 


14.75@18.50 
10.00@ 14.75 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


14.00@15.00 
12.00@ 14.00 
50@12 


good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Lambs, common 9. 
Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


Blogs, 100-BI0 US. 2.0. ccccccccssccccccceh 
Hogs, medium 

Hogs. 120 lbs 

Roughs 

Good Roughs 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 


Lambs, 


Pigs, 80-140 lbs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@8s800 lbs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs. 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 19 @20 
Fresh bologna bulls @18 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. City. 
30 @32 
29 @30 


hinds and ribs. . 
2 hinds and ribs. . 

hinds and ribs 

rounds 

rounds 

rounds 


Tenderloins, 4 
Tenderloins, 5: 
Shoulder clods 


Prime veal 

Good to choice veal ........ ° 
Med. to common veal..........sseeeeee 
Good to choice calves.... 2 
Med. to common WEB. ccccccce 


good 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs.. 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 58 

Pork tenderloins, frozen . 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs 

Butts, boneless, 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. .2 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 
average " 

Pork trimasingss, extra lean... 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% ie 

Spareribs, fresh . 


a MEATS. 


Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 

— boneless, 
boneless, 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders. . 

Lamb fries 


Shop fat . 
Breast fat .. 
Edible suet . 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 9144-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..21 2. 30 3.75 
Prime No. 2 veals..19 3.50 
Buttermilk No, 1....18 oon 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 
Branded Gruby 
Number 3 


bre toe 
mre 
aane 





LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, per lb. via freight 


Ducks 


colored, 


BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score) 434 @43% 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 404% @41% 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)....é 39 @40 
Creamery, lower grades ...........+..: 38 @38% 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 
Extras, 
Extra firsts, 
Firsts, 
Checks 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...31 @ 33 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. .2 b 

Western, 48 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... .3 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. .2¢ 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...28 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to ben—grime to fey.: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, @35 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, @34 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, @34 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, @33 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. @32 
Ducks— 

Long Island, per Ib 
Turkeys— 

Western, toms, fair to good @30 

Western, hens, fair to good...... @33 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per lb @50 
Chickens, roasters—froz.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., 40 @ 46 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb 35 @41 


Chickens, fryers—froz.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 36@42 Ibs., per Ib........ 35 @39 


Lae eee 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Aug. 1, 1929: 


@24 


July 26 27 29 
ene -.42% 42% 42% 
N. 48% 48% 48% 
Boston M8 48%, 48% 
Phila. ...44%4 4% 44% 
Wholesale prices of 

butter—90 score at Chicago: 
42 42 42 42% 


Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1— 
Aug. 1. week. year. 1929. 1928. 
Chicago. 45,691 49,329 40,473 2,083,812 1,996,407 
N. Y.... 62,645 60,943 60,214 2,276,900 2,129,249 
Boston.. 24,584 23,739 26,563 789,982 823,251 
Phila... 21,966 17,395 18,395 725,528 710,104 


154,886 151,406 145,645 5,876,222 5,659,021 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


30 
48 
43% 
44 
4414 


31 Aug. 1 
4314 
43% 
4 


43 
481% 
44 
44% 44% 
carlots—fresh centralized 


42% 42% 


Total 


Same 
week-day 
Aug. 2. last year. 
26,644,573 21,718,297 
19,617,389 13,60) 


1,681 
9,715,077 9,802,400 
6,456,951 


6,150,158 
62,433,990 51,272,536 


In 
Aug. 1. 
atenne .- .160,603 
New York. 193,608 
Boston ....158,819 
Phila. ° 121,428 


Total ..634,458 


Out 

Aug. 1. 
32,291 
52,020 
60.499 

4,440 


149,250 


On hand 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered _ 

per 100 S. 

Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 

per 100 lbs. f.a.s. New York @ 2.15 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit @ 4.50 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 

B. L., f.0.b. fish factory.......... 4.00 & 10¢ 
Fish guano, anee, 13@14% ammo- 

nia, 10% B. b Adiwn Sa vensheoseecene® 4.75 & 10¢ 
Fish scrap, ac thats d, 6% ammonia, 

3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory....3.50 & 50¢ 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot. . @ 2.07 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 

59% 7 ee eS ee 4.35 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo..... 4.00 & 10c 


Phosphates. 
steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 


2.10@ 2.15 


Bone meal, 
per ton 
Bone meal, 
per ton 
Acid phosphate, 
*more, per ton, 


@28.00 


raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
@36.50 
bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 


16% flat 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 
50% unground @ 1.05 
60% unground @ 1.15 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 


@ 9.50 


@12.50 
@ 9.10 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


@58.00 
@62.00 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pe 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 
per 100 pes 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 
100 pieces 
Horns, according to grade 


eS 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended August 3, 1929, 
are officially reported by the U. s. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves. 
8,456 


3,957 


Hogs. Sheep. 

2,503 38,267 

+-+. 14,864 
16,856 


6,536 
19,359 59,667 
18,117 


58,055 
17,749 67,367 


Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 


Previous week 
Two weeks ago .... 








Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT skins 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N.J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk!. Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 
ST 














I@ 2.15 


@ 2.15 
@ 4.50 


00 & 10c 
-75 & 10¢ 
50 & 50c 


@ 2.07 


35 & 10¢ 
.00 & 10¢ 


@28.00 
@36.50 


@ 9.50 


@12.50 
@ 9.10 
@36.75 
@47.75 


@ 1.05 
@ 1.15 


@58.00 
@62.00 
RNS 
00@125.00 
@ 85.00 
00@ 50.00 
@ 75.00 


@110.00 
00@200.00 


w York 
3, 1929, 
e U.S. 
mics as 


Sheep. 





